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Qlotes of Recent Exposition. 


‘WirH desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer’ (Lk 22!). On these 
words there are two notes in the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies for last quarter. The first note is 
by Professor Burkitt, the second by Mr. A. E, 
Brooke. 


The words have a pathetic sound. Is this due 
to the words themselves, or to their meaning? 
Their form is ancient, in the Greek as well as in 
the English. ‘With desire I have desired ’—so the 
ancient Hebrews said when they would express an 
eager desire. And sometimes we have had it so 
translated in English, as in Gn 221’, ‘In blessing I 
will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply 
thy seed.’ But oftener by far we have had the 
emphasis laid on an adverb. In Gn 161° the 
Hebrew again is ‘multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed,’ but the English is ‘I will multiply thy seed 
exceedingly.’ Here, however, the quaint Hebrew 
form of speech happily had to be retained, for it 


has been retained in the Greek. 
a 


Is the pathos in the quaintness of the language ? 
It is usually understood to be. For it is usually 
understood that our Lord did eat that Passover 
with His disciples. But Professor Burkitt believes 
that there is deeper pathos in the meaning than in 
the words. For he believes that Jesus did not eat 
that Passover. He believes that, passionate as His 
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desire had been, His hour came before the Pass- 
over could be eaten. 


Mr. Brooke 
has seen Professor Burkitt’s paper, and declares 


And Mr. Brooke agrees with him. 


that he is altogether in agreement with it, three or 
four years having passed since he came to the 
He has therefore little to add 
But the textual 


same conclusion. 
beyond the textual evidence. 
evidence is of great importance. 


For if it is true that Christ did not eat of the 
Passover; if it is true that the Last Supper was 
not the Passover Supper, but a separate meal on 
an evening before the Passover, then the testi- 
mony of St. Luke agrees with the testimony of St. 
John, and one of the greatest controversies in all 
the history of the Church must be re-opened. 


Professor Burkitt and Mr. Brooke both hold 
firmly (though as yet they confess that they are in 
a minority of two) that the Last Supper, according 
to St. Luke’s account of it, was not the Passover. 
And when Mr. Brooke examines the evidence of 
the text, he comes to the*conclusion that St Luke’s 
original statement was afterwards altered to make 
it fit into the Synoptic tradition. ‘May we not, 
therefore, add Lk 225-16 to the indications, con- 
siderable in number, that the so-called Synoptic 
view of the Last Supper is not the view which lies 
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behind, or is presupposed by, the earliest forms 
of the tradition which they embody? 
be incorrect to speak of the Fourth Gospel 
It has at 
any rate preserved more clearly the truer tradi- 


It may 
as “correcting” a Synoptic mistake. 


tion.’ 

We recall a word spoken by Professor Sanday a 
good many years ago, we cannot tell. where, in 
reference to this very question. His word was in 
To those who used St. 
John’s account of the Last Supper to discredit the 


the form of a caution. 


trustworthiness of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Sanday 
said they could not be sure that the tradition 
embodied in the Fourth Gospel might not yet be 
proved to be the true tradition. 


It is reported that there is in the University of 
Glasgow in these days a fine flourishing agnosticism. 
Its origin is subject of dispute. But it is there. 
It is there in quite vigorous and almost insolent 
growth. 

In the University of Glasgow there is also some 
Christianity. Now it has ever been the way with 
Christianity when it found itself menaced by 
agnosticism to ‘apologize’ for itself. 
getically. 


Not apolo- 
The fine old name of ‘apology’ has 
been permitted to descend from its high place and 
join the company of poor relatidns. When the 
Christianity of the University of Glasgow dis- 
covered that it was regarded as a mere antiquity, 
it formed itself into the Society of St. Ninian and 
began to deliver its apology. 


The Society of St. Ninian engaged distinguished 
lecturers, who delivered lectures in the University 
throughout the winter session. It engaged the Rey. 
G. A. Johnston Ross of Cambridge, the Rey. 
Father W. J. Crofton, S.J., of Glasgow, the Rey. 
Canon Macculloch of Portree, the Rey. P. A. 
Gordon Clark of Perth, and others. And among 


the others it engaged Mr. John M. Robertson, 
M.P., of London. 


Now Mr. John M. Robertson is the most 
successful apologist, not for Christianity but for 
agnosticism, in the present day. He is successful 
because he is so unhesitatingly unscrupulous. 
The word is not used offensively. There are 
those who have scruples and are defeated. Mr. 
Robertson has no scruples and he is nearly always 
victorious. Was the Society of St. Ninian twitted 
with timidity? Were they told that their lecturers 
would say what they were expected to say? Or 
was it simply that for one lecture they determined 
to hear the other side? We cannot tell, but they 
invited Mr. John M. Robertson. Mr. Robertson 
readily accepted the invitation, and lectured on 
the Claims of 


‘Comparative Hierology and 


Revelation.’ 


What is Comparative Hierology? It is simply 
Mr. Robertson’s name for Comparative Religion. 
lt, “is is . better. for. Mir 
Robertson’s Comparative 
seems to say that there is some reality about 
Religion. Comparative Hierology says nothing 
of the kind. Rather does it delicately suggest 
that all Religion is Hierology, a mere theory and 
probably a false one. 


a better name. It 


purpose. Religion 


For Mr. Robertson’s purpose was to show that 
the study of Comparative Religion destroys the 
claims of Revelation. And without scruple he 
boldly began by saying that it had done so in the 
past. He said that in the past whenever a nation 
came in contact with another religion than its 
own (the ancient way of studying Comparative 
Religion) there was a tendency either to variation 
of belief or else to scepticism. And he quoted 
examples. 


Mr. Robertson always quotes examples. And 
when he has made a statement and has quoted a 
certain number of examples in support of it, he 
passes to another statement. He takes it for 
granted that you admit the truth of the first state- 
ment, and he uses it as the starting-point for the 


second. It is therefore necessary when you listen 
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to Mr. Robertson to hold his statement in sus- 
pense till you have considered his examples. 


And 
statistics may be used to prove anything. Here 
Mr. Robertson’s examples are cleverly chosen, as 
they always are. 


Now examples are nothing but statistics. 


For he has a good working 
knowledge of history, and he takes notes as he 
goes, 

purpose. 


His examples are cleverly chosen for his 

But he gives no hint of the fact that 
the Jews came in contact with the religion of 
Babylonia and became more exclusive (Mr. 
Robertson himself would say more bigoted) than 
before. 
they came in contact with the Persians and were 
Nor 


remind us that when the Greeks used every art and 


He does not mention that afterwards 


confirmed in their exclusiveness. does he 
every effort to hellenize them, they remained Jews 
still, earnestly waiting for the Consolation of Israel 
and nourishing in their bosom a highly exclusive 
Phariseeism. 

Why does Mr. Robertson affirm that the study 
of Comparative Religion will make sceptics of us? 
To frighten us from it? It may beso. For if we 
were to become students of Comparative Religion, 
his present advantage over us would be lost. It 
is on the supposition that he knows Comparative 
Religion better than we do that he comes to 
lecture us. It is because we know so little about 


it that he is so successful as a lecturer. 


The lectures which were delivered before the 
Glasgow University Society of St. Ninian last 
winter have been gathered into a volume. The 
title of the volume is Religion and the Modern 
Mind (Hodder & Stoughton; 53s.). Principal 
Macalister contributes an introduction. The first 
lecture in the book is written by the Rev. G. A. 
Johnston Ross, who calls his lecture ‘The Re- 
ligionist and the Scientist.’ 


These are ugly words. But Mr. Ross cannot 
help it. For his purpose is to deal not with things, 


but with persons. He is to try, not to reconcile 
science and religion, but to show what is the attitude 
of a minister of religion in the present time to a 
student of science. He conceives of his relation to 
his ‘brother the student and exponent of science’ 


under four aspects. 


The first aspect is Independence. He and his 
‘brother’ have both to deal with facts, but their 
‘The  scientist’s 
The scientist’s facts are 


facts are different. facts are 
external, mine internal. 
natural, mine moral. He speaks of his facts in the 
language of mechanism : I of mine in the language 
of freedom. He deals with courses and sequences 


of phenomena: I with origins, purpose, and 


destiny.’ 


The facts are different, but both are facts. ‘If 
the scientific man says, “This room was swept with 
a broom,” I as religionist am saying as real a thing 
when I say, ‘‘ This room was swept with a purpose ” ; 
or again, that if aman commits a murder, his guilty 
conscience is as real as the corpse of the person he 
has murdered.’ 

The next aspect is Comradeship. For though 
the religionist and the scientist are at work in 
independent spheres of fact, they are both at work. 
There is Comradeship in that. If they could 
finish their work they would see that the facts of 
the one sphere are not really independent of the 
facts of the other sphere. But they will never see 
their work finished. And just because they cannot 
see it finished here, let each of them recognize that 
the work of the other may be a true portion of 
the finished whole. 

They are also comrades in discipline. For they 
have both been guilty of mistake and they have 
both been tried by misfortune. The facts are 
more, and more unmanageable, in both spheres of 
work than either worker ever dreamed. But both 
are sustained by hope. ‘For the more we know 
of the universe, the more numerous become the 
suggestions of order, and the more excitingly near 
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do we seem to come to a-satisfactory demonstra- 
tion that the whole system is one rational unity.’ 


It is debtor- 
Have there 


The third aspect is Debtorship. 
ship on the side of the religionist. 
been changes in the presentation of religion, and 
have they been for the better? 
science far more than to criticism or philosophy. 


We owe it to 


We owe to science three new emphases in theo- 
logy, to be expressed by the words Unity, Law, 
Progress. 


The word ‘ Unity’ is now heard with frequency 
on the theologian’s lips. He owes that to the 
frequency with which the scientist insists on the 
uniformity of nature. The theologian speaks much 
of the Unity of God now. And here Mr. Ross 
quotes Professor Gwatkin. ‘What we mean,’ says 
Professor Gwatkin, ‘by saying that the physical 
universe is governed by general laws, is that know- 
ledge is impossible unless the whole system is at 
least a rational unity, whatever else it may be. 
And this means that if force be its moving power, 
there must be one force and no more: and if God, 
there must be one God and no more.’ ‘It is to 
that last sentence,’ says Mr. Ross, ‘that I desire 
to draw your attention. Science has proclaimed 
aloud its monodynamism : theology has overheard, 
and has been startled into a new understanding of 
its own monotheism.’ 


And the new emphasis on the unity of God is 
accompanied by a new sense of the unity and 
solidarity of the human race—a truth without 
which, as Mazzini said, there is no religion. The 
immediate open effect has been ‘kindlier inter- 
national relationships, saner and more intelligent 
views of the responsibility for Christian missions, 
wider appreciation of the value and responsibilities 
of grouped lives, and especially (that which so 
ministers to-day to hope in the sphere of theology) 
an expectant and docile observation of develop- 
ments of thought and life in the Far East.’ Is 
that all? There is also a new systematic theology. 
For out of our theology have been driven those 


ideas of election and reprobation, of distinctions 
among men and nations, ‘distinctions which an 
over-confident thought in earlier generations traced 
even up to the eternal councils of God.’ 


The next debt which the religionist owes to the 
At first this 
emphasis seems to widen the gulf of separation, 
not to close it. 


scientist is the emphasis on Law. 


For the emphasis upon law may 
almost be called the differentia of science, while 
the differentia of religion is the emphasis on free- 
dom. Science deals with facts and consequences 
in the natural sphere and emphasizes retribution. 
Religion deals with moral acts and their con- 
sequences, and has staked, and rightly staked, 
her whole existence on the possibility of forgive- 
ness. 


Mr. Ross does not attempt to reconcile these 
two voices. He is concerned for the moment 
He is speaking of the debt 
which religion owes to science, not science to re- 
ligion. And he says that the emphasis which 
science puts on Law has made it no longer possible 
to speak of forgiveness in the way it was formerly 
spoken of. ‘I assert that there were whole vast 
areas of evangelical religion where a conception of 
forgiveness was prevalent, which simply would not 
square with the facts of life, and where, for need 
of such a corrective as science has furnished, there 
was the most appalling blindness to these facts, 
with the inevitable stream of consequences to 


with religion only. 


public morality.’ 


The third item of debt is Progress. 
all evolutionists now.’ 


‘We are 
And being evolutionists 
now, we have a new view of Holy Scripture, of its 
history, and of its doctrine, and of its relation to 
secular history and doctrine. And we have a 
new view of Christ. ‘Confined within human 
limits,’ says Mr. Ross, ‘He is the stultification of 
the calculations of evolutionists; viewed as’ our 
moral natures direct us to view Him, He is the 
goal and crown of the evolutionary process in the 
history of man.’ 
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But the debt is not all on one side; and so, in 
the end of his lecture, Mr. Ross discusses the 
last aspect in which he views his relation as a 
Christian minister to his brother the exponent of 
science. That aspect he calls Benefactorship. 


Now the benefits which religion has conferred 
upon science have not been so much considered, 
and it must be confessed that they are not so 
easily set forth, as the benefits which science has 
conferred upon religion. They require to be 
worked up. Perhaps the best beginning would be 
made with the confessions of scientists themselves. 
But the confessions of men like Lord Kelvin need 
It is a 
fruitful field, but not easy to labour in. All that 
Mr. Ross attempts to do is to show that however 


systematizing, perhaps also verification. 


the scientist, gwa scientist, may confine himself 
to ‘natural’ facts, as man he has also moral 
to deal with, which 
he cannot escape from, and which continually 


experiences experiences 
impinge upon questions of origin, purpose, and 
destiny. 


These experiences are not less real, and they are 
not less important, than the external facts of nature. 
And it is because the minister of religion has a 
message for the scientist fitted to meet his spiritual 
discontent, ‘a message to hearten him in the midst 
of these nameless faintings of fazth in life which 
come to the believer and unbeliever alike; to 
quiet, if not to explain, turbulent moods of the 
spirit, which, in all, tend to overset the balance of 
self-poise in the face of life’s troubles; to nourish 
and respond to aspirations, without the uplift of 
which life were a poor and jejune thing; to 
fortify and prepare, not so much for death as for 
judgment, of which last the unbeliever has as 
definite an instinct as the Christian has; and, 
finally, to transmute into a glad certainty, through 
Jesus Christ, his hopeful guesses about immor- 
tality’—it is because he has such a message that 
the minister of religion speaks of benefactorship, 
and claims that in his intercourse with the scientist 
he has far more to give than to receive. 


‘Is it not the very defect of so many sermons 
that they follow already well-trodden tracks?’ 
The question is asked by a distinguished Swiss 
scholar, Professor Bertholet of Basel. It is asked 
in his own delightful English, which has evidently 
been printed exactly as it was received by the 
editor of the Homiletic Review. It is asked in 
the course of an article in that preachers’ monthly 
for October. 

Professor Bertholet is right. 
defect of so many sermons. 


This is the very 
There is no defect 
so damaging. And even the preacher of the 
sermons is sometimes dimly suspicious of it. But 
what is he to do? Where is the man who will 
show the preacher how to leave the well-trodden 


tracks ? 


Professor Bertholet undertakes to show the way. 
He has written his article for that very purpose. 
He is a preacher himself. He is more frequently 
a hearer than a preacher, and on that account he 
has felt more crushingly the weariness of the 
well-trodden track. But he is also a preacher, and 
he has found that his studies in other religions 
than Christianity have given unbounded pleasure 
to himself, and when used in the pulpit, as he has 
been able to use them, ‘have led his hearers in 
paths which for them have all the charm of 
novelty.’ 

But Dr. Bertholet does not reach this matter of 
the well-trodden track all at once. The title of his 
article is ‘The Value of the History of Religions 
for Preachers.’ He finds other values for the 
preacher in the study of the religious life of the 
world besides the charm of novelty that may be 
introduced into the sermon. 


The other religions of the world contain some 
grains of truth. Let us save the truth whenever 
we find it, however buried and distorted. And 
Professor Bertholet thinks that even if we hold the 
strictest doctrine of revelation, we need not be 
behind the Swiss Reformer. ‘Truth,’ said Zwingli, 
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‘ wherever found and by whomsoever uttered, takes 
its origin from the Holy Ghost, the well from which 
Plato drank and Seneca drew water.’ 


We are still 
sensitive to the exclusiveness of Christianity. 


But this is dangerous ground. 


Very naively, almost amusingly, Dr. Bertholet 
shakes his head at Bileam (as he spells the name 
of the Seer), and says ‘his words, that the Israelites 
shall dweil alone, must be taken cum grano salis. 
But we have scarcely left Balaam’s point of view 
yet. 
of Christianity. 


Not for the sake of Judaism, of course, but 
Professor Bertholet thinks that 
Christianity has dwelt alone too long. But it is 
delicate ground to walk on. 


With his second argument he is out of danger. 
He says that other religions should be studied in 
order that they may be combated and conquered. 
Especially by missionaries. 
Dr. Paul Carus. 
‘are religious ambassadors. 


And then he quotes 
‘Missionaries,’ says Dr. Carus, 
Their duty consists 
not onlyin the propagation of their own religion, 
but also in the acquisition of a perfect comprehen- 
sion of the religion of those peoples to whom they 
are sent ; and Christians can justly pride themselves 
on the fact that all their great missionaries, such 
men as Duff, Judson, Hardy, Beal, Legge, and 
others, every one in his field, did an enormous 
amount of work which served to widen our own 
knowledge of the religious views that prevail in 
India, Ceylon, Burmah, and China.’ 


It is time Professor Bertholet had come to the 
preacher. What can the study of religion do for 
the preacher who is neither a professional theo- 
logian, compelled to adjust his doctrine of 
revelation, nor a missionary compelled to know 
the religion he has come to destroy? It can do 
two things for him. 


First, the study of other religions will enable him 
the better to understand and appreciate his own. 
And, next, it will show him how his own religion, 


or at least his own comprehension of it, may be 


both strengthened and deepened. For where is 
the attack upon Christianity made to-day? It is 
made from the side of Comparative Religion. 
Christianity, we are told, is a syncretistic religion. 
It is made up of elements culled from the other re- 
An 


uneasy denial, uneasy on account of our conscious 


ligions ofthe world. Well, we must meet that. 


ignorance, is worse than useless, it is treacherous. 
Now, Christianity came out of Judaism. And 
what was Judaism ? 
Whatever it was originally—and on that some 
astonishing light has been cast by the excavations 
of Mr. Macalister at Gezer—it is certain that before 
the inheritance passed to Christianity it had 
adopted’elements from Babylonia from Persia and 
We can- 
And the 


reason why we cannot tell is that we cannot fix the 


from Greece, if not from others besides. 
not at present tell what Judaism was. 


amount or the proportion of its ingredients. Says 
Professor Sellin: ‘The religion of the Old Test- 
ament in the framework of the other religions of the 
Ancient East—that is the problem which now 
occupies Old Testament science, the problem 
which has at once put all the others in the back- 
ground, and to which all comprehensive representa- 
tions of the Old Testament religion, as well as all 
detailed investigations, have to be directed if they 
are to be up ‘to date.’ 


Did Judaism, then, entertain strangers so hos- 
pitably, and did Christianity at once put an end to 
the entertainment? The claim would not be worth 
making if it could be made. But it can no longer 
be made. Professor Bertholet speaks of certain 


Christian customs as ‘survivals.’ He can do so 
For we know now that they 


are survivals, and we can trace their origin and 


now without offence. 


their affinities in Greek or Roman or other pagan 
religion. More than that, Professor Bertholet says, 
‘it is quite surprising how much light is to be 
obtained from the history of Vedic or Muham- 
madan theology for a full comprehension of 
Christian ideas about the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture.’ 
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Again, the study of other religions opens the 
_ preacher’s eyes to the originality and particular 
value of his own. For the true nature of anything, 
says Professor Bertholet, can be recognized only 
Only by setting it beside other 


precious stones can wé see the eminence of the 


by comparison. 
diamond, And then he refers to his own experi- 
ence. ‘I may speak by my own experience. In 
my Leligtonsgeschichtliches Lesebuch (1908) 1 have 
endeavoured to render non-Christian sacred texts 
accessible to a larger circle of readers. The point 
of view from which their selection has been made 
was not, it is true, that of their beauty, but of their 
fitness for rendering comprehensible the religions 
But the 


more I plunged into them, the more it struck 


which they are destined to illustrate. 


me how much the Bible—not of course every 
part of it, but taken as a whole—excels them. 
And if in some papers I have tried to sketch the 
superiority of Christianity over them, this was the 
very result of my closer occupation with Buddhism.’ 


It is quite true that on the part of certain 
members of Christian countries there 1s a move- 
ment at present in the direction of embracing 


Sf oS, 


Buddhism. 
has begun on European soil. 


And an active Buddhistic propaganda 
But what does 
It signifies that the preacher has 
neglected to study Buddhism for himself and to 


that signify ? 


tell others what it is. These persons are ignorant 
of Buddhism. That is why they embrace it. And 
Professor Bertholet is not afraid to say that they 
are merely toying with it, and indulging the latest 
freak of fashion. 

It is then that Professor Bertholet comes to the 
value of the study of Comparative Religion for the 
pulpit. 
though he gives illustrations. 
the new and larger outlook, the new emphasis, the 


It is not in the way of illustration merely, 
It is still more in 


new proportion, and even the new and welcome 
vocabulary. ‘At the Congress of the History of 
Religions at Basel,’ says Professor Bertholet ‘(the 
previous gathering to that just held at Oxford), 
a Parsi high priest from Bombay asked me to 
recommend hini some books of Protestant sermons, 
as he wished to oppose the traditionalism in the 
present manner of preaching among the Parsis, and 
hoped that new life would be given to it by means 
of non-Parsi homiletical literature.’ 


The Gearing of Crificiom upon the Gospel Pistorp. 


By THE Rev. W. Sanpay, D.D.; LL.D., Litt.D., Canon or CHRIST CHURCH, AND 
Lapy MARGARKET PRoFEssoR OF DIVINITY, OXFORD. 


[Tue papers which follow are the substance of 
two lectures delivered in the summer of this year ; 
and the lecture form has been retained. The full 
title of the lectures (which, it may be explained, 
was not of the writer’s choosing) was ‘The Bearing 
of Criticism on (1) the Events of the Gospel 
History, and (2) the Belief in the Divinity of our 
Lord.’ It might perhaps be expected that the 
lectures would include the discussion of some 
burning questions, such as the Virgin Birth and 
the Resurrection. But the omission of these 
subjects was deliberate; partly from a desire to 


avoid anything at all sensational, and_ partly 
because the lectures were addressed to students, 
and their purpose was not so much to supply cut- 
and-dried conclusions as to suggest a method and 
attitude. When the time comes, I shall be pre- 
pared to deal as well as I can with all parts of the 
Gospel History ; but my belief is that the particular 
questions I have mentioned are best reserved till 
the last. A somewhat prolonged suspension of 
judgement is, I conceive, to be encouraged rather 
than otherwise, in order that when the decision is 
made it may be made with the total mass of the 
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facts behind it and not merely the few that lie 
nearest to the surface. At the same time I have, 
in the second lecture, discussed more directly the 
one great premiss which affects the estimate of 
everything connected with the Gospels. 

The lectures, as I have said, were addressed to 
students, for all of whom it was not possible to 
assume a high degree of knowledge. It was there- 
fore perhaps inevitable that they should cover a 
certain amount of ground that to many will seem 
elementary. It was also necessary at times to 
make assumptions that could not be fully defended. 
Within the limits of two lectures a choice of topics 
had to be made that may well appear arbitrary. I 
can only say that more consideration has been 
given to this than may at first sight be supposed. 
I have kept the lectures by me for some time in 
the hope of improving them; and perhaps they 
have been a little improved. The most that I can 
look for from them is that, taken as a whole, they 
may give an impulse in what I conceive to be the 
right direction. | 


The fundamental difference between the older, 
non-critical, method of studying the Gospels and 
the newer, critical, method is that, whereas under 
the former the Gospels were taken simply as they 
stand and no attempt was made to go behind 
them, under the latter (the new method) we seek 
to operate as far as possible not with the Gospels 
in their present form, but with the sources on 
which they depend—many would say, with the 
documents out of which they are mainly composed. 
Here at the outset we must take account of two 
different theories which at first sight will seem 
strongly opposed to each other but which in 
practice are by no means far removed and even 
on the main point come to almost the same thing. 

The majority of those who have made a study 
of what is called the Synoptic Problem believe 
that there once existed written documents, earlier 
primitive Gospels as it were behind our present 
Gospels, of which use was made in the composi- 
tion of those Gospels. It is in that way that 
we explain the great amount of resemblance that 
strikes us at once in the Gospels as we have them. 
The easiest way of explaining that resemblance 
appears to be to suppose that the first three 
evangelists—to whom, as a rule, this part of the 
inquiry is confined—largely made use of the same 
material. If three separate historians base their 


narratives on a single authority, the result will 
naturally be that, so far as they do so, their 
narratives will be very like each other. And so, 
as a matter of fact, we find that over a large extent 
of the ground our first three Gospels are closely 
parallel: indeed, to be precise, almost the whole 
of our Second Gospel St. Mark has been in- 
corporated substantially in the other two—all but 
about fifty verses out of a total of 661. Then 
again, if two historians out of three make use ofa 
single document, those two will present the same 
kind of resemblances. And that is just what we 
find. Over and above the common matter which 
St. Matthew and St. Luke share with St. Mark— 
the 611 verses of St. Mark’s Gospel of which we 
have just been speaking—they too have a con- 
siderable amount of mutual resemblance. Sir 
John Hawkins? estimates that they have at least 
18s verses in common; and that may be taken 
as rather a minimum estimate; it is an estimate 
rather of the actual extent of the matter that they 
can be strictly said to have in common, than of 
the matter in which they may be reasonably pre- 
sumed to have had before them the same authority. 
There will be a certain number of verses that were 
present in the original authority but were omitted, 
or modified out of recognition in one or other of 
the later Gospels. Beyond this both St. Matthew 
and St. Luke have a good many verses peculiar 
to themselves which may be taken to represent so 
much special information to which they severally 
alone had access. 

This may be called the documentary theory of 
the origin of the Gospels. But by the side of this 
there is another oral theory, which for some time 
past has been held by a minority of scholars and 
critics, but a minority of considerable eminence 
and influence. It included Gieseler the Church 
historian, and the late Bishop Westcott; and a 
somewhat similar view is held by Dr. Arthur 
Wright of Queens’ College, Cambridge, who is the 
editor of two excellent Syzopses of the Gospels in 
Greek, one based on the order in St. Mark, and 
the other on the order in St. Luke. This last 
may be said to be the form of the oral theory 
which is most prominent at the present time. I 
described this theory as not being 7 practice very 
far removed from the documentary theory. And 
I did so for this reason. Dr. Wright bases his 
view upon the fact that in the East, throughout a 

' Hore Synoptice (Oxford, 1899), p. 89. 
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great part of its history and even to the present 
day, more use is made of oral communication and 
less of writing than in the West. In the famous 
mosque of El-Azhar, at Cairo, groups of young 
students may be seen learning off long passages 
of the Koran by heart, instead of using books as 
we should. ‘That is one of Dr. Wright’s reasons ; 
and the other is that he thinks that in this way he 
can better account for the differences between the 
Gospels in their common matter and quite as well 
for the resemblances. The resemblances, accord- 
ing to him, are due to the early catechists or 
Christian teachers learning off the texts by heart. 

I can quite believe that there is an element of 
truth in this, but I do not think more than an 
element. St. Mark’s Gospel was probably written 
at Rome; St. Luke was a Greek, and used the 
methods of the West rather than of the East. 
Both these Gospels in all probability circulated 
more over the field of St. Paul’s missionary labours 
than in Palestine. It seems to me, too, that the 
freedom with which the evangelists reproduced 
their sources is: in part rather deliberate and 
literary than due to mere failure of memory. I 
shall have occasion to come back to this point 
later. But for the present I would ask you to 
remember that the evangelists did not think of 
themselves as mere copyists but as historians, or 
at least narrators who told their story in their own 
way. They did not use books as we do, but they 
used lengthy rolls which had to be unrolled every 
time they were consulted. I imagine that the 
evangelist would read a paragraph at a time, and 
carry it in his head, and then set down the sub- 
stance of it more or less from memory. It seems 
to me that the phenomena are just what we should 
expect from this mode of procedure. I doubt if 
two students repeating the Koran would repeat it 
with anything like the same amount of variation 
that there is in the Gospels. 

At the same time it is to be noted that on Dr. 
Wright’s hypothesis, too, there is the same fixed 
text to start with, and the same idea of variation 
due in part to memory; the difference is only 
as to the conditions under which the lapses of 
memory came in. 

This amount of preface will perhaps be enough 
for my present purpose. I shall assume the facts 
on which most scholars at the present time, in- 
cluding Dr. Wright, are substantially agreed. 1 
shall assume that there are three main sources, or 


classes of sources, of our present Gospels: (1) our 
present St. Mark — the actual Gospel, not an 
Urmarcus or older form of the Gospel—which 
has supplied the outline and broad narrative of 
our Lord’s public ministry as it is found in the 
other two Gospels ; (2) a collection consisting for 
the most part of discourses, which an -ancient 
tradition would lead us to think was the work of 
St. Matthew, and which was drawn upon by both 
the first evangelist and St. Luke, but not or in a 
much less degree by St. Mark ; we may follow the 
example of many scholars at the present time by 
using for this document the symbol Q; (3) certain 
special material peculiar to the First Gospel and 
St. Luke, and amounting in the latter Gospel, at 
what is perhaps a maximum reckoning, to nearly 
500 verses (499, J.C.H.). 

The point that for our present purpose it is 
most important for us to ascertain is, What is the 
ultimate character and value of these sources? I 
say the ‘ultimate character and value’ of these 
sources, because I think that some light may be 
thrown on this by their subsequent history—by 
the history of the*text, and by a study of the 
manner in which they have been used in our 
Gospels. 

1. The Text.—lIt is a fact well known to textual 
critics that the further back we go in the history of 
the New Testament and more particularly of the 
Gospels, the greater the freedom with which they 
were copied. To such an extent is this the case 
that Dr. Scrivener went so far as to say: 


‘Tt is no less true to fact than paradoxical 
in sound, that the worst corruptions to which 
the New Testament has ever been subjected, 
originated within a hundred years after it was 
composed’ (Lxtroduction, ii, 264). 


A good many of Dr. Scrivener’s judgments in the 
context of this passage need rather drastic revision, 
but the passage itself is substantially true. There 
are really two kinds of textual corruption, and 
another kind may be said to have been more 
prevalent in the fourth century than in the second ; 
but that kind which we should describe as ‘ freedom 
in copying’ is specially characteristic of the earlier 
period. 

It can be easily explained why this was the case. 

There were of course professional scribes, and 
there was a fairly active book trade in the first 
century of our era. But there must have been 
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great inequalities in regard to book-production. 
In an old centre of scholarship like Alexandria or 
Athens, or in a somewhat less degree Pergamum, 
no doubt the facilities would be ample. But even 
at Rome the production of books on a large scale 
only went back to the time of Cicero, and so far 
as the trade was concerned seems to have been in 
comparatively few hands. Away from the large 
cities, and for ordinary middle-class people and 
the poor it must have been often by no means 
easy to get a MS. professionally copied. I must 
not make too sweeping statements. There was 
doubtless great variety of conditions, and with the 
variety of conditions great variety also of practice. 
It would happen from time to time that. the 
wealthier Christians would have copies made for 
them by experts, and finely written MSS would 
after a time be produced for use in churches. 
But I imagine that the greater number of private 
copies would be made by individual Christians 
for their own use. And they would naturally be 
guided by their interest in the subject-matter. 
They would not have the rules or traditions of 
the professional scribes. They would be intent 
on the record of what Jesus said or did, and they 
would think little of minute exactness in the 
reproduction of the text as it lay before them. 
They would be only too glad, if they could, to 
enrich the text by additions made from other 
sources. It would be in this way that the story of 
the Woman taken in Adultery made its way into 
the Gospel of St. John; in this way that the 
anecdote of the man working on the Sabbath day 
found a place in the Bezan text of the Gospel of 
St. Luke, and another rather long interpolation 
not only into Cod. Bez but into many Latin 
and some Syriac copies of Mt 20%. And there 
are many other smaller examples. 

2. Our present Gospels——It is interesting to 
observe the phenomena of which we have been 
speaking in the history of the text, because it is 
really in many respects a continuation on a smaller 
scale of processes that we can see at work in the 
composition of our present Gospels. Here we are 
able to test the procedure of the writers with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. It is an extra- 
ordinary piece of good fortune that in one instance 
—and that as it happens the most important of all, 
nothing less than the ground-document of the two 
later Gospels—not only have the Gospels been 
preserved to us, but the original on which they are 


based. We are thus able to compare our present 
texts with the original which lay more or less 
before the writers—I say ‘more or less’ because 
I do not think that they either professed or tried 
to copy it continuously. I have already explained 
that the evangelists were not mere copyists, and 
did not think of themselves as copyists; they 
thought of themselves as narrators, whose duty it 
was to reproduce such information as they 
possessed, in the form in which it was best to lay 
it before their readers for their souls’ health. 

Accordingly we find that here, just as in the 
case of the text, the characteristic of their pro- 
cedure is freedom. We know that by degrees the 
notion grew up that the actual text of the Gospels 
was not only sacred but infallible, that every jot 
and tittle of it was in effect dictated by the Spirit 
of God. But this was by no means the view of 
the writers themselves. The Preface to the 
Gospel of St. Luke shows us exactly how that 
writer thought of his own composition. He 
aimed, it is true, at conveying to his patron the 
‘certainty’ of the things in which he had been 
instructed (lit. ‘catechized’) But the whole 
context and practice of the evangelist shows that 
he meant substantial certainty and not minute 
verbal exactness. He bases his claim to be 
accepted as trustworthy on the human ground of 
the care and pains that he has taken to get back 
to the facts and to reproduce them methodically. 

With slight shades of difference the same 
description would suit the other Synoptic Gospels 
as well. The special purpose that the author of 
the First Gospel had before his mind appears to 
have been didactic. The consideration that 
guides his hand in setting down his narrative is 
effectiveness of teaching. It is for that reason that 
he groups together the masses of discourse that 
form such a prominent feature in his Gospel, and 
in his treatment of events such as the miracles he 
seems to wish to make his examples typical, and 
impressive because they are typical. St. Mark’s is 
the first written Gospel to come down to us, and 
it has the qualities that we might expect under 
these conditions. The writer aims at painting a 
picture, a graphic rather than a finished picture, of 
the Lord’s ministry. 

In Sir John Hawkins’ Hore Synoptice will be 
found a very close and instructive analysis of the 
literary method of the three evangelists. Treated 
as Sir John treats it, this method stands out with 
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great distinctness; he is not content with giving 
vague impressions, but illustrates every point 
with an abundance of concrete examples. These 
examples very largely converge .on the general 
characteristic of freedom. It is shown how each 
of the three evangelists has his own favourite words 
and phrases, which he does not hesitate to employ 
instead of those which he finds in the document 
before him. This is very markedly the case in St. 
Luke, but also quite distinctly in St. Matthew. 
And even in the case of St. Mark, though we 
.cannot recover the exact words used by his 
authority St. Peter, yet we can generalize to some 
extent as to St. Mark’s own personal predilections. 

The freedom of treatment is by no means 
confined only to style; it extends also to the 
subject-matter, and is perhaps specially noticeable 
in regard to the order in which sayings and 
incidents succeed each other. Although there is 
no doubt a considerable degree of uniformity as to 
the main outline of our Lord’s public ministry, 
due to the fact that both the later evangelists 
follow on the whole the lead given them by St. 
Mark, yet neither of them has any scruple in 
altering the place of a section when it suits him. 
We have seen how the first evangelist groups his 
materials so as to make them more effective for 
his purpose. It is probable that what we call the 
Sermon on the Mount has worked up into it 
sayings spoken on other occasions. If we 
compare Mt 8 and g with the parallel sections 
in St. Mark on which these chapters are based, 
we shall see that their contents have been 
in great part taken to pieces and rearranged. 
There is one conspicuous dislocation (the 
Preaching at Nazareth) and one _ disturbing 
insertion (the miraculous Draught of Fishes) at the 
beginning of St. Luke’s narrative; but there is a 
larger amount of displacement, mainly through the 
introduction of new matter, towards the middle 
and end of his Gospel. A still greater degree of 
variation in position may be seen in the common 
matter of St. Matthew and St. Luke that has no 
parallel in St. Mark. This common matter is 
mostly of the nature of discourse; and whereas 
St. Matthew, as we have seen, shows a tendency 
to collect the sayings together in larger masses, in 
St. Luke they are for the most part widely 
dispersed. There is little doubt that much of 
the grouping in St. Matthew is artificial; the only 
question is whether the grouping as we find it was 


made for the first time in our Gospel, or had been 
already carried out in the older document that the 
evangelist was using. In regard to St. Luke the 
main question is, how far the slight introductions 
or connecting links of narrative rest upon in- 
dependent tradition preserved in the source, and 
how far they are simply conjectures by the 
evangelist suggested -by the context. Both 
alternatives are possible, and the choice between 
them is still more or less open. 

It is a curious characteristic of St. Luke that 
sometimes for no very apparent reason he 
transpeses whole sentences or paragraphs: e.g. 
the second and third Temptations, the sayings 
about the Ninevites and the Queen of the South, 
and the giving of the Bread and of the Cup at the 
Last Supper. 

It is probable that slight changes such as these 
are due to unconscious brain-action. They fall 
into the same class with a number of other small 
changes, in which, e¢.g., words attributed to one 
speaker or set of speakers in one Gospel are 
attributed to another in another, or words are 
used with slightly different senses or applications. 
Many instances of this kind are collected by Sir 
John Hawkins, Hor. Synopt. pp. 53-61. 

I may perhaps venture upon a small modifi- 
cation of the inference which Sir John draws 
from these examples. He speaks of them as 
‘inexplicable on any exclusively or mainly 
documentary theory’ (p. 53n.). But I would 
submit that they do not prove quite so much as 
this. They do prove that there was some interval 
of time and some room for unconscious brain- 
action between the moment at which the original 
document was followed with the eye and the 
moment at which its substance was reproduced in 
writing, but the interval need not be a long one. 
I suspect that the difference is not between the 
use or non-use of documents, but only between a 
stricter and a laxer method of reproduction. We 
should have to describe the method adopted in 
the Gospels as relatively lax; it is at least not 
punctilious or pedantic; the standard of accuracy 
is not exactly the same as ours. 

There are one or two cases in 
divergence seems to amount almost to direct 
contradiction. For instance, in the introduction 
to the Sermon on the Mount, where St. Matthew 
describes our Lord as going wf into a (or rather, 
the) mountain (i.e. the high ground surrounding 
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the lake) and (sétting down, while St. Luke 
describes Him as coming down and standing on a 
level place. Dr. Wright thinks that the introductory 
phrases are in both cases only editorial conjectures ; 
and that may be the case. But it is also possible 
that St. Luke may be affected in this passage by 
another document which overlapped the collection 
of discourses that he and St. Matthew were using 
together. His substitution of four Blessings and 
four Woes for the eight Beatitudes of St. Matthew 
seems to point in this direction. It is equally 
difficult to think that the first evangelist, with the 
text of the third before him, abolished the Woes 
and made the four Beatitudes into eight, and that 
the third evangelist, with the text of the first before 
him, made the converse changes purely of his own 
motion. The most satisfactory explanation seems 
to be that some further influence, some parallel 
tradition, has come into play. And this is to be 
found most easily in what we call the Special 
Source (or Sources) of St. Luke. I believe that 
St. Luke had two versions of this group of sayings 
before him, and that he combined or ‘conflated’ 
them together. On the other hand, the first 
evangelist may have enlarged the original group by 
the addition of sayings that he found elsewhere. 

Another instance which perhaps has a similar 
explanation is the account of the Transfiguration, 
which is expressly dated by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark six days after the preceding incident, and by 
St. Luke eight days. The agreement of St. 
Matthew with St. Mark shows that our present 
text of the latter is that of the original Gospel. 
The change must be deliberate on the part of St. 
Luke; and I suspect that he took it from his other 
authority because there are other additions in his 
narrative which appear to have come from this. 
It is an overlapping of two distinct traditions, 
and this is one of the instances which goes to show 
that when such overlapping occurred, St. Luke 
preferred the line that was peculiarly his own. 

It is perhaps a different cause which led to an 
apparent discrepancy in the narrative of the 
mission of the Twelve. Here St. Mark expressly 
reserves permission to use the pilgrim’s staff and 
such light footgear as sandals, whereas in both 
the first and third Gospels these too are prohibited. 
It is a slight detail on which not much stress is to 
be laid. St. Mark appears to be right ; and it is 
not very surprising that the other two evangelists, 
with their rather wholesale methods, should have 


overlooked or somewhat fine 
distinctions. 

But considerably the most important of the 
changes introduted in the later Gospels are those 
of which specimens are collected by Sir John 
Hawkins on pp. 96-100 (changes due to in 
creasing reverence). There is no doubt room for 
slight differences of opinion in regard to particular 
instances ; the motive at work may not have been 
always exactly that which is suggested. But in 
the larger proportion of cases the reason for the 
change seems obvious and unmistakable ; and the 
number of these instances taken together sheds 
light upon the general tendencies at work in the 
period during which our Gospels were being 
committed to writing—let us say roughly, the 
period of twenty or thirty years from about 60 A.D. 
onwards. During that period it is clear that 
reverence for the Person of Christ was steadily, 
though we can well believe at the time impercept- 
ibly, growing; and there was an increasing reluct- 
ance to ascribe to Him anything that seemed in 
the least degree inconsistent with the exalted 
conception which the Church had formed of Him. 
A certain reflected glory also fell from Him upon 
the Apostles; there was a tendency to treat their 
memory with a degree of respect which silenced 
at least the severer kinds of criticism. We cannot 
be surprised that the later Gospels should suppress 
a statement like that in Mk 3?! that the friends 
of Jesus ‘went out to lay hands upon him: for 
they said, He is beside himself.’ Where St. Mark 
says that He ‘could not do any mighty work’ at 
Nazareth because of the unbelief of the inhabitants 
(Mk 65), St. Matthew only says that He dzd not do 
such works there (Mt 13°). The comment has 
dropped out from St. Luke altogether, as he has 
anticipated his version of the incident with a 
quantity of new matter (Lk 414°). On_ several 
occasions a feeling of anger is ascribed to our Lord 
in the earliest Gospel (Mk 3° 1014; cf. 1*! 9), 
where this feature has disappeared from the later 
Gospels. In Mk 6%8 the phrase ‘would have passed 
by them’ (76cAev zapedGety airovs) apparently 
was taken as implying something of reproach, as 
though our Lord had been indifferent to the 
danger of His disciples; and it is accordingly 
omitted by St. Matthew. A rough expression 
like that in Mk r!, ‘the Spirit driveth (éxBaddev) 
him into the wilderness’ is softened down in the 
other Gospels. Mk 1°*%4 informs us that the 
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people of Capernaum brought @// their sick to our 
Lord, and that many were healed, where St. Matthew 
says that a// the sick were healed (though this may 
be only due to his compendious method by which 
the two clauses are run into one); and St. Luke, 
borrowing a phrase from other contexts, says that 
He ‘laid His hands on every one of them and 
healed them.’ 

Again, in several places a seeming harshness of 
rebuke or imputation of blame directed against the 
Twelve (Mk 817-18 651.52) is modified or omitted ; 
compare the treatment of Mk 4°8 10%, 

These examples taken together make it clear 
that there was a tendency to idealize, or throw 
something of a nimbus over, the Gospel history 
as a whole during the period of which we are 
speaking (60 to 80 or go a.D.). I do not think it 
can be described as a very sweeping tendency ; 
the examples of it in proportion to the whole 
amount of matter are not very numerous; and 
yet they seem to be distinct and unmistakable so 
far as they go.! 

But at the same time that we duly recognize 
these facts and do not attempt to explain away 
their significance, it is not less incumbent upon us 
to point out and to emphasize the converse truth 
of the way in which they heighten the value of the 
oldest extant Gospel. The indications on which 
we have been relying are all derived from a com- 
parison of this oldest Gospel St. Mark with the later 
secondary narratives that are constructed out of it. 
There has been no deliberate intention of mis- 
representing the facts, but in the process of 
reproduction the motives at work in the writers’ 
minds have unconsciously made themselves felt 


1 What is said in this paragraph may perhaps go some way 
to furnish an answer to a question that may be raised. It 
may be asked whether, if there was this tendency towards 
an increase of reverence for the Person of Christ and that 
which was associated with it, the whole process represented 
in the Gospels may not have been a process of gradual 
deification. The reply seems to be that the movement, so 
far as we can trace it in the twenty or thirty years that are 
open to detailed investigation, is too gradual and too slow to 
admit of such a conclusion. At the rate of movement that 
is revealed to us in the years 60-90, it would never have 
been possible to build up such a structure as we find from its 
foundations in the years 30-60. We are compelled to 
suppose that at the very beginning of this period the belief 
in the deity of Christ was substantially complete ; 1t must 
have been a universal assumption of the Christian Church 
from the Day of Pentecost onwards. And this result is 
overwhelmingly confirmed by the Epistles of St. Paul. 


and toned down the stronger colours of the 
original. But all this does but enhance the 
essential veracity of that original. It throws into 
relief the naive simplicity with which St. Mark has 
told the story just as it reached him, sophisticating 
nothing and extenuating nothing. St. Mark too was 
human, and he had some of the infirmities natural to 
man. I can well believe that he has magnified a 
little at times, that he has spoken roundly and 
generally where he should have spoken particularly, 
that he was not on his guard as a modern might 
have been. And yet on the whole he comes well 
out of the ordeal of criticism. 

In this connexion I cannot help referring to 
an argument which has attracted a good deal 
of attention in Professor Schmiedel’s article 
‘Gospels’ in Lucyclopedia Biblica, vol. ii. 188 ff. 
Schmiedel there singles out nine passages which 
he calls ‘foundation-pillars for a truly scientific 
life of Jesus.’ Of these passages, seven are taken 
from the Gospel of St. Mark, and the remaining 
two from Q. They all derive their point from 
the fact that at first sight they appear to run 
counter to the general teaching of the Church 
in regard to our Lord: eg. one takes hold of 
the incident in which His relations are said to 
have declared Him to be beside Himself 
(Mk 371); another, of the statement that no 
mighty work could be done at Nazareth (Mk 6°) ; 
a third, of the apparent disclaiming of the title 
‘good’ (Mk 1018); a fourth, of the admission 
that even the Son did not know the time of the 
end (Mk 13%#); and so on. It is argued that 
these passages are such marked exceptions to 
the general tenor of the Gospel tradition that 
they cannot have been produced by it; they may 
therefore be accepted as absolutely credible. 

Both in this country and in Germany the 
argument has met with criticism from the left as 
well as from the right. Some (like the author of 
Pagan Christs) who go further still than Professor 
Schmiedel in the way of negation deny the 
validity of the inference. Schmiedel has replied 
to his critics in this country, in a preface con- 
tributed by him to the translation of Arno 
Neumann’s /esws (London, 1906), and in Germany 
by an article in the Protestantische Monatshefte 
(1906). So far as the criticism from the Left 
is concerned, I must profess myself entirely at 
one with him. It is of course possible to explain 
away almost any fact in history; but I do not 
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doubt that Professor Schmiedel is right in claiming 
for the passages he enumerates a very strong 
stamp of authenticity. They are a decisive 
refutation of those who contend that there is 
nothing credible in the Gospels and that there 
is no solid proof that Jesus even existed. 

In further explanation of his position Schmiedel 
goes on to divide the contents of the Gospels 
into three classes : 


‘First, those which are plainly incredible; 
secondly, those which are plainly credible ; 
and in the third category those which 
occupy an intermediate position as bearing 
on the face of them no certain mark either 
of incredibility or of credibility. This third 
group contains almost the whole of the 
purely religious and moral teaching of Jesus, 
including ‘most of the parables; it also 
embraces much that is said about various 
journeyings of Jesus, about works of healing 
of the kind that are known to happen even 
at present, about His entry into Jerusalem, 
about His cleansing of the temple, about 
His Passion and His death.’ 


He also lays down that 
‘One may hold as credible all else which 
agrees in character with these (foundation 
passages) and is in other respects not open 
to suspicion.’ 


But that is surely narrowing the ground unduly, 
and indeed begging the whole question. To say 
the truth, Professor Schmiedel- really starts by 
assuming what he will accept as credible and 
what he will not. The position that he takes 
up is the paradoxical one of insisting upon 
certain passages because they seem to run 
counter to the main tenor of Christian tradition, 
but at the same time practically ignoring this 
main tenor, which is really that which gives them 
their value. In other words, he builds on the 
exceptions, and ignores the rule to which they are 
exceptions. Is it not a much fairer way of 
proceeding to treat the passages of which we 
have been speaking as so much striking evidence 
of the generally high historical character of the 
documents in which they occur? We have seen 
that two documents are really concerned, one 
still extant and the other not. It is of the 
second of these that I must now go on to speak. 

3. Lhe Lost Sources—Among the hypothetical 


documents which we have seen reason to think 
once existed, though they soon dropped out of 
sight, the most important is that which we have 
hitherto designated Q. This is the document 
which must in any case be mainly reconstructed 
from the common matter of St. Matthew and 
St. Luke that is not found in St. Mark.! It is 
called Q—a symbol first used for it in Germany— 
in order not to make any more assumptions 
about it than can be helped. An older name 
for what was substantially the same document 
was Zogia. The reason why this is now less 
commonly used is because the use of the title 
presupposed the identity of the lost document 
with a work referred to by Papias in a famous 
extract preserved by Eusebius (Z/.£. ili. 39) as the 
composition of the Apostle St. Matthew. I still 
think this identity probable, as it explains more 
satisfactorily than any other hypothesis would 
seem to do the way in which the name of St. 
Matthew came to be attached to the First Gospel. 
But it is no doubt well that the reconstruction 
of the document should not be too much mixed 
up with a possible tradition as to its origin. 

The clearest effect produced by Q is the 
picture that it gives of the Christian ideal and of 
the character of Christ. We think at once of 
the Beatitudes, and the Sermon on the Mount as 
a whole, and of those wonderful verses at the 
end of chap. 11, ‘Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly of heart.’ 
And then we remember how exactly St. Paul 
seems to have’ caught the features of this 
picture, when he entreats his readers ‘by the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ’ (2 Co 10!), 
or when he bids them bless their persecutors, 
not to render evil for evil, not to avenge them- 
selves, but to feed their enemy if he is hungry, 
and if he is thirsty to give him to drink 
(Ro 121421). So close is the resemblance, and 
so marked is the way in which these features 
stand out, that we are tempted to ask if it is 
possible that St. Paul can have had access to 
this document Q. He had not, it would seem, 

* On the contents and extent of Q see especially Sir 
John Hawkins, Hor. Synopt. pp. 88 ff.; Harnack, Spriiche 
wu. Reden Jesu (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 280-81; Wellhausen, 
Einleitung in die dret ersten Evang. (Berlin, 1905), pp. 
65-68; B. Weiss, Quellen ad. Synoft. Oberlicferung 
(Leipzig, 1908), pp. 1-75. Weiss puts more into Q than 


the other writers because he believes it to have been also 
used by St. Mark. 
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had any real personal contact with our Lord, and 
yet he seems to have been well aware of the 
most distinctive aspect of His moral teaching. 
He would not have got this knowledge from 
‘any quarter so effectively as from Q. These 
particular features are not nearly so prominent 
in the Gospel of St. Mark, or in the special 
matter of St. Luke, or in the Gospel of St. John. 
St. Paul’s day was over before the publication of 
any of these; but it is within the bounds of 
possibility that Q was in existence and had come 
into his hands before he wrote to the Corinthians 
or the Romans. 

We must admit the possibility, but hardly, I 
think, more. The two places in which St. Paul 
shows the fullest knowledge of events in the 
Gospel History, the account of the Last Supper, 
and the enumeration of the appearances after 
the Resurrection, are wholly independent of 
anything in Q, and as it would seem of any 
extant written Gospel. On the whole it seems 
more probable that his knowledge was acquired 
orally; at the same time the coincidences with 
Q are striking. If St. Paul’s knowledge was not 
derived from Q, then there must have been an 
independent line of tradition that was confir- 
matory of it, and that proves the early date of 
its contents. But these, indeed, have the 
witness in themselves. 

We ask the same kind of question about Q 
and St. Mark. Was St. Mark acquainted with 
Q? This has been a point of much controversy 
among students of the Synoptic Problem. The 
conclusion that I am led to myself is that 
St. Mark was acquainted with it, in the sense 
that he knew of its existence and that at some 
time in his career he may have seen it; but I do 
not think that he can have made systematic 
use of it in the composition of his own Gospel. 
The first thirteen verses of St. Mark’s Gospel 
are those that most strongly suggest a know- 
ledge of Q. As compared with the narratives 
in Q these verses have every appearance of 
being an abridgement, as though the evangelist 
were hastening on to the point where he could 
take up the story of his chief authority St. Peter. 

In the main I must needs think that the 
Second Gospel is independent of Q, though this 
point is contested. But, if that is so, then the 
two documents St. Mark’s Gospel and Q, where 
they agree, furnish valuable corroboration of 


each other. In any case they are sufficiently 
independent to do this. But the agreement 
between them covers important issues. Both 
documents imply the working of miracles on a 
considerable scale. We of course derive our 
knowledge of the main body of the Gospel 
miracles from St. Mark: the healing of the 
Gadarene (Gerasene) and other demoniacs, of 
the palsied man, of Peter’s wife’s mother, of the 
leper, of the withered hand, of more than one 
blind man, of the issue of blood and Jairus’s 
daughter, the Syrophcenician’s daughter and the 
epileptic boy, also the two miracles of feeding, 
the stilling of the storm, and the withering of 
the fig tree. It does not follow that all these 
miracles are quite on the same footing; but they 
are so at least as far as external authority is 
concerned: ‘Q, on the’ other hand, «is) not 7a 
narrative Gospel, but, as we have seen, mainly 
a collection of discourses. It did, however, 
contain at least one narrative section, the healing 
of the centurion’s servant, and perhaps another, 
the healing of the dumb demoniac (Mt 1222, 
Lk 11). Besides these, the discourses contain 
many allusions to miracles, which are all the more 
convincing because they are indirect and assume 
the performance of miracles as well known. The 
Sermon on the Mount contains one such allusion, 
which in strict chronology probably belongs to a 
later period and refers to the miracles of disciples 
and not of the Master: ‘Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by 
thy name, and by thy name cast out devils, and 
by thy name do many mighty works?’ (Mt 722), 
Our Lord’s answer to the disciples of John con- 
tains an enumeration of miracles. In more places 
than one there are allusions to the casting out of 
demons, and so on. 

Similarly as to the Christology. Besides minor 
points, there are of course in St. Mark the two 
great explicit passages, the Confession of St. 
Peter and the acceptance and atfirmation of the 
saying of the high priest. Along with this there 
is the persistent use of the title Son of Man, 
about which I shall have more to say in the 
next lecture. The same use is found not less 
in Q. And in that document there is the third 
great passage, ‘No one knoweth the Son, save 
the Father, and’ etc. with its context. And 
here, too, there are a number of minor points 
like the authoritative ‘I say unto you’ of the 
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Sermon on the Mount, the ‘greater than Jonah,’ 
‘greater than Solomon,’ the Judge who divides 
the sheep from the goats, and for whom good 
deeds done to His disciples are an act of 
homage to Himself. All these things, again, are 
so much more effective just because they are 
indirect, because they assume the great affirma- 
tion and do not attempt to prove it. We only 
have to look straight at these two documents, the 
Gospel of St. Mark and Q, to feel how entirely 
they presuppose the divinity of our Lord. 

Passing on to the peculiar matter of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke: in the case of the 
First Gospel this peculiar matter is not all of the 
same kind. You will be aware that St. Matthew 
has a number of parables and other discourse 
matter which is not found in the other Gospels. 
It is probable that much, or most, of this really 
comes from Q, and is not found in St. Luke only 
because that evangelist was pressed for room 
and was not able to include it. All this matter 
was in any case quite in harmony with Q, and 
is probably not inferior in value. Another vein 
in the First Gospel has every appearance of 
being later, and as coming under the head of 
popular embellishment or legend. Such would 
be the stories at the end of the Gospel about 
Pilate’s wife’s dream, about the dead rising from 
their tombs, and about the bribing of the guard, 
etc. The first two chapters do not seem quite 
to come under this head. The contents of these 
chapters are not quite like the products of 
popular imagination; and before they found 
their way into the First Gospel it is not likely 
that they enjoyed any wide circulation. We 
cannot ignore the old observation that the story 
of the Nativity and Infancy is written throughout 
very much from the point of view of Joseph, 
just as the first two chapters of St. Luke are 
written very much from the point of view of 
Mary. The steady maintenance of this point of 
view in Mt 1 and 2 is remarkable, and has given 
rise to the supposition that the substance of 
these chapters stands in some relation to the so- 
called Desposynt or family of Joseph, who play 
some part in early Christian history. When I 
say ‘stand in some relation,’ the relation need 
not necessarily be a very close one. I should 
not like to pledge myself unreservedly to all 
that we are told in chap. 2, which perhaps more 
than any other part of the Gospel looks as if it 


might have been suggested by the Old Testament. 
At the same time there zs this curious connexion 
with Joseph ; and, where the general tenor of the 
chapters is so widely removed from that of the 
corresponding chapters in St. Luke, the coin- 
cidences between the two Gospels on such an 
important point as the Virgin Birth become all 
the more noticeable. 

Many interesting questions arise as to the 
special matter of St. Luke, which are still sud 
juadice. The most important is whether we are to 
speak of ‘source’ or ‘sources,’ and how far this 
new information on which St. Luke relies was oral 
or in writing. I have a strong suspicion myself, 
which is shared by more than one good writer, 
such as Feine, who was the first to go into the 
subject, and both Bernhard and Johannes Weiss, 
that St. Luke made use of a single writing which 
not only embraced most of the peculiar matter of 
his Gospel, but also supplied him with a substantial 
portion of his material for the Acts. My principal 
reason for believing this is that there are certain 
common qualities that run through at least all the 
peculiar matter of the Gospel. We must leave aside 
the Acts. To begin with the first two chapters, it 
seems to me impossible that these can be merely 
an oral tradition to which shape was first given by 
St. Luke. There are many things in these chapters 
that seem to me quite alien from St. Luke. 
Observe, for instance, the exact knowledge which 
they display of Jewish custom and the Jewish law, 
beginning with the description of Zacharias and 
Elisabeth, andthe description of the way in which 
the former, as belonging to the course of Abijah, 
had assigned to him by lot the duty of offering 
incense in the temple. All the details about this 
are very technical, and they are such as St. Luke, 
as a Gentile by birth and a disciple of St. Paul, 
can have known very little about and had little 
interest in of himself. And the same kind of 
thing comes up repeatedly in these chapters. We 
have a number of similar precise details: about the 
duration of the priest’s ministration; about the 
custom of circumcizing on the eighth day and 
naming a child at the same time; about the 
purification of a mother after childbirth and the 
offering which it was customary for her to bring ; 
about the righteous Symeon who was ‘waiting 
for the consolation of Israel’; about Anna the 
prophetess who spent her whole time in the 
temple in fasting and prayer, and who spoke 
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about the young Child to all who ‘ waited for the 
redemption of Jerusalem’; about the visit of Jesus 
to the Passover at the age of twelve, and how He 
was missed from the caravan and Joseph and His 
mother went back to find Him. It would be too 
much to expect that a writer like St. Luke would 
carry in his memory all these unfamiliar particulars 
and set them down so correctly. These are from 
the main thread of the narrative; the Canticles 
inserted in it are still more conspicuously Jewish 
—most of all the Benedictus, in which the whole 
point of view is far more that of Jewish expectancy 
than of Christian fulfilment. I should not hesitate 
to call it the most archaic thing in the whole New 
Testament. 

And then, when we come to look into it, we see 
how the same characteristics come up from time 
to time in other portions of the peculiar matter. 
One of the first paragraphs that meet us, Lk 416-30, 
opens with an accurate description of the custom 
of reading in the Synagogues. The parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus is full of Jewish touches 
(Abraham’s bosom, the great gulf fixed, ‘they 
have Moses and the prophets’). Then there is 
the miracle on ‘the daughter of Abraham, whom 
Satan had bound’ (Lk 1316); the stress on alms- 
giving (114! 128°) ; the welcome given to Zacchzeus 
as ‘a son of Abraham’ (like the daughter of 
Abraham above); in the account of the Last 
Supper, the very Jewish reference to the eating of 
the passover in heaven (221-16); the address to 
the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ in 2378; the little 
touch in 235° of the women resting on the 
Sabbath day ‘according to the commandment’ ; 
in the walk to Emmaus, the question of Cleopas 
as to the stranger lodging alone among all the 
pilgrims to Jerusalem (2418), which reminds us of 
the allusion to the caravan in the story at the end 
of chap. 2. Points like these, or at least most of 
them, must in all probability be referred to the 
document and not to the evangelist, because they 
are not the kind of things that a Gentile like St. 
Luke would have thought of. Other features 
which have long been noticed as specially dis- 
tinctive of this Gospel seem to be really distinctive 
of this particular document and are found dis- 
tributed over all parts of it: eg. the peculiar 
prominence given to women, to widows, to the 
poor, to sinners, to Samaritans, to prayer, to 
prophets and prophecy as an existing gift (from 
Anna the prophetess onwards). 

8 


The great contribution which this document (if 
we may call it so) makes to the history of the 
public ministry of our Lord is the collection of 
parables which belong specially to it (the Good 
Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, the Pharisee and the Publican, the Rich 
Man’s address to his soul, the Importunate Widow). 
But there are also certain miracles which it adds 
to the common stock ; especially the raising of the 
young man at Nain, the crippled woman, the 
dropsical man, and the ten lepers. I do not know 
that there is anything very special in the way of 
Christological teaching except the account of the 
supernatural birth in the opening chapters, but all 
the rest is entirely consistent with this, and entirely 
consistent with what we have extracted from the 
other documents. Taking the three Gospels 
together, in all their elements, the total impression 
which they convey is essentially harmonious and 
consistent. 

This total impression, I have not any doubt, 
represents the general attitude and current teach- 
ing of the Church in the decade 60-70 a.p. The 
only question that remains open to us is whether 
there can have been any great amount of growth 
and development in the interval between the 
Crucifixion and (say) the year 60. The greater 
Epistles of St. Paul fall before that date. And I 
think we may take them as a guarantee that on 
the central point of all, the estimate of the Person 
of Christ, there was no such great development. 
There is, however, perhaps room for a certain 
amount of growth and accretion in the narrative. 
One typical question rather presses upon us. Were 
there originally two miracles of feeding? Were 
there originally two miraculous drafts of fishes 
(Lk 5, Jn 21)? I am far from thinking that 
there can have been no repetition of similar 
incidents and sayings in the life of our Lord. 
Sayings, in particular, may well have been repeated 
in different contexts and with slightly different 
applications. And the more ordinary kind of 
incidents may well have happened more than 
once. But it is rather a different thing with 
events so extraordinary in themselves and so 
marked in their resemblance as these. Of course 
it is impossible to lay down anything positively 
and dogmatically. We cannot verify our conclu- 
sion either way. But I think that we must leave 
such points as these with the note of interrogation 
standing against them. And this note of interro- 
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gation will, I think, mark the extreme limits of 
divergence that we ought reasonably to allow for 
in the history. I cannot dismiss from my mind 
the possibility that the two narratives of feeding 
the multitude are different versions of the same 
event. Our ultimate authority for the duplication 
is of course St. Mark—there is no duplication 
either in St. Luke or in St. John. But St. Mark 
was not himself an eye-witness ; different streams 
of tradition would come to him from different 
quarters ; he was writing far away from the scene 


of the events in distant Rome; and when St. Peter 
was gone there may quite well have been no eye- 
witness at hand to whom he could appeal. Besides, 
we must not suppose him keenly critical—not so 
critical even as St. Luke. If the two versions 
came to him from different quarters and at different 
times he would not hesitate to set them down side 
by side as he received them. 

This possibility, I think, we must contemplate. 
And, if so, we cannot forget it as a standard of refer- 
ence when we have to consider other possibilities. 


Literature. 


THE LOLLARDS AND THE 
REFORMATION. 


LOLLARDY AND THE REFORMATION IN 
ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, C.B., 
Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh. (Jacmillan. 
Two Vols. 2is. net.) 
Dr. JAMES GAIRDNER wrote the fourth volume 
of Stephens’ and Hunt’s History of the English 
Church, the volume dealing with the sixteenth 
century, from the accession of Henry vir. to the 
death of Mary. In the two volumes which he has 
now published he has gone over the same ground. 
But he has gone over it in a different fashion. 
The earlier book was written to order; this is 
written to please himself. There is more leisure 
with it and more latitude. The former volume 
stated facts; this book gives the atmosphere of 
the facts—their origin, their history, their effects. 
Nor is the ground that is covered precisely the 
same, for now Dr. Gairdner is under no restraint 
but that of his own desire. And his desire is to 
write a History of the Reformation in England in 
order to show that it was not a national movement, 
although a movement which had gradually been 
prepared for and which worked itself out along the 
lines, not of natural evolution, but of particular 
forces, some good and some not so good. 

In the earlier volume Dr. Gairdner was found 
to be at variance with other historians in many 
matters, some of them fundamental. He himself 
was aware of that, and seems to have been 
astonished that his book was not more severely 


handled. He repents of none of these differ- 
ences. On the contrary, one of his purposes in 
writing the new book is to have full opportunity 
for defending them. All this makes the volumes 
somewhat discursive; but the reader for whom 
they are written will not object to that. Nor will 
he be offended when he finds that Dr. Gairdner 
is less interested in events than in the connexion 
of events. For, as he puts it himself, ‘The 
ancestry and growth of ideas that have revolu- 
tionized the world are far more important matters 
than the reception of a legate or the proclamation 
of a latter-day crusade.’ 

In pursuance of this preference, more space 
has been given to the causes which produced the 
Reformation in England than to the occurrences 
which took place as it was accomplished. The 
first book is wholly occupied with the Lollards. 
It fills nearly three hundred pages. There is 
no part of all the work into which Dr. Gairdner 
has thrown himself with more zest and enjoyment. 
And just for that reason, perhaps, there is no part 
that will cause more controversy. 

Towards the end of the second volume occurs a 
chapter on ‘The Story of the English Bible.’ It 
is occupied of course with the Bible of Tindale 
and Coverdale and their immediate friends, and 
it is more historical than literary. It is a chapter 
that may have to be consulted by the future 
historian of the Bible. There are historical 
questions which it answers, and there are new 
questions which it raises. 
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MURRAY'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


MuRRAY’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Edited by the Rev. William C. Piercy, M.A., 
Dean and Chaplain of Whitelands College. 
(Murray. 21s. net.) 


The prominent features of this Dictionary of 
the Bible, which the editor draws attention to in 
his Preface, are its illustrations and its conservatism. 

We are not quite sure that so much space should 
have been set aside for illustrations. Once a 
surprise and a delight, they are now so common 
that every teacher or student of the Bible has them 
at hand. A copy of the Oxford ‘Helps,’ which 
may be purchased for a shilling, gives all that 
are of any use, and a little over. It is chiefly due 
to the illustrations that, although the book runs to 
975 pages, some of the most important subjects 
receive altogether inadequate treatment. The 
article on the ‘Acts of the Apostles’ occupies 
barely two pages, and gives no proper record of 
the immense progress that has been made in the 
study of that book within the last quarter of a 
century. What, again, can a man do with 
‘Jesus Christ’ in six and a half pages? Yet the 
whole subject is dealt with in that article. It is 
useless to look for a separate article under ‘ Chris- 
tology’ or ‘Person of Christ,’ or any other title ; 
for the theology receives scant measure throughout. 
The article on the ‘ Book of Psalms’ is no more 
than two and a half pages in length; but there is 
a separate article on the ‘Titles’ of the Psalms, 
which is four pages in length. The most favoured 
topics, so far as we have observed, are the ‘ Chron- 
ology of the Old Testament,’ ‘ Paul,’ and ‘ Sacrifice,’ 
which have each about ten pages allotted to them. 
But ‘Isaiah’ is dismissed in two pages, the ‘Ser- 
mon on the Mount’ in rather less than one, and 
there is no article at all on ‘Israel.’ 

But that is all the fault we mean to find with 
the book. To its conservatism we have nothing 
to say. An editor must be allowed to choose his 
readers as an author does. The editor of this 
dictionary has chosen those who call themselves 
conservative. He has not been able to keep the 
hand of the critic altogether out of his book, but 
he has taken means to let it be felt as little as 
possible. 

There are apparently three ways of it. For 
example, the literature given at the end of the 
article on the Book of Judges, which is written by 


the Rev. H. Maynard Smith, M.A., Rector of 
Shelsley-Beauchamp, is divided into three classes, 
‘Extreme Criticism,’ ‘Moderate Criticism,’ and 
‘Conservative’ (the word ‘Criticism’ not being 
added to the last). This classification runs 


throughout. The authors are chosen and the 
books are recommended because they are 
‘conservative.’ 


But it has its difficulties. The editor must 
have found himself limited in his choice of men; 
and it is evident that he gave some of the work 
into the hands of men whose conservatism was 
their only fitness for it. But, apart from that, the 
readers are recommended to prefer to works of 
undeniable scholarship, other works which are 
often weak in scholarship and as often out of 
date. In this article on the Book of Judges the 
only works mentioned as both sound and scholarly 
are Bachmann’s Commentary, published in 1868, 
and the English translation of Keil, which ap- 
peared in 1862. To understand what that means 
one has only to think of the work that has been 
done on the Book of Judges in the last forty 
years. Besides these, reference is made to two 
commentaries which are called ‘popular ’—Farrar 
and Watson; and two ‘for teachers ’—Paterson- 
Smyth and Walpole. 

One consequence of the conservatism of the 
book is that a large number of articles, and some 
of them of considerable length, have been lifted 
bodily out of Smith’s Concise Dictionary of the 
Bible, which was published by Mr. Murray as 
long ago as 1865. And this seems to have 
appeared a natural thing to do, both to editor 
and to publisher, for there is no remark made 
upon it in the preface to the volume or else- 
where. 

But of course there must be many articles which 
are not affected by that troublesome thing called 
‘Criticism.’ Going through the book to name 
some of them, we have been surprised at the 
difficulty of finding them. But there must be not 
a few. And some of them are all that can be 
desired. We wish to mention especially Mr. 
Turner’s article on the ‘Text of the New Testa- 
ment.’ Certainly there is ‘Criticism’ enough in 
that article, but it is the so-called ‘Lower’ Criti- 
cism, to which there once was as great objection 
as there now is to the Higher, but the offence 
of the Lower Criticism has long since passed 
away. 
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MISSIONS. IN INDIA. 


A Hisrory or Missions IN INpIa. By 
Julius Richter, D.D. Translated by Sydney 
H. Moore. (Ophant. 10s. 6d.) 

This is the most important contribution to the 
literature of Missions this season, and it comes 
appropriately from the great mission publishers, 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. Its size 
and the packed look of its pages may make the 
lover of mission literature hesitate. But one page 
of reading will dispel all doubt. It is written with 
immense erudition but also in a fine flowing style, 
and the translator has done his part admirably. 

There is certainly little of that curious in- 
differentism which is now supposed to be the 
very master-mark of the scientific writing of history. 
Dr. Richter has his convictions on subjects like 
ritualism and gives free expression to them. He 
believes indeed that history is not drifting but 
strenuous work with the oar. And it 1s his faith in 
the overruling hand of God that makes him strive to 
present the History of Missions in India as assisted 
here and thwarted there by the very missionaries 
themselves. He cannot be accused of misrepresenta- 
tion. He is too good a German to manipulate his 
facts, oromit any of them. And he is entitled to his 
belief in the form of Church government that is best 
for the Hindu and most after the mind of Christ. 

One chapter is given to the Missions of the 
Roman Church, and one to the Danish Mission. 
Then come the chapters (iii., iv., v.) in which the 
heart of the matter lies, the chapters which describe 
the progress of Protestant Missions in India during 
the nineteenth century. The sixth chapter is 
taken up with the theistic societies. And the 
seventh is a survey of results. 

The translator is a Master in the School for Sons 
of Missionaries, Blackheath. His purpose in 
translating this volume is no doubt to furnish 
teachers with a manual of instruction. He has 
done so—the best in existence. But he has also 
furnished us all with a most reliable and enjoyable 
History of Missions in India. 


A NEW WORK BY WESTCOTT. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING ro St. Joun. The 
Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes. 
By the late B. F. Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 
(Murray, Two Vols. 24s. net.) 
The posthumous publication of Westcott’s 
Lphesians was something of a disappointment. 


But that disappointment must not be allowed to 
affect the reception of his Gospel of St. John. 

The commentary has been edited by the Rev. 
Arthur Westcott, one of the Bishop’s sons, who 
tells the story of its vicissitudes from the first 
formation of a plan for a tripartite commentary on 
the Greek text (a plan, as we all know, to be 
carried out by Lightfoot, Hort, and Westcott) down 
to the moment of the present publication. The 
‘tripartite’ plan was never carried out, Hort being 
too fastidious to fulfil his part of it, and Westcott 
being persuaded to undertake the Fourth Gospel 
for the Speaker’s Commentary, which was based on 
the Authorized Version. Thus the commentary 
on the Greek text was thrust aside, and although 
taken up at intervals, the attraction of it still re- 
maining supreme, it was never finished. 

How then does it stand with the present com- 
mentary? Westcott had annotated the Greek 
text of ichaptérseiii., av, ‘vi., vil. Villy) be, ee 
and xii., with considerable sections of chapters 
1, xv, xx. These notes have been used as they 
were found. For the rest, so far as we can make 
out, the Speaker's Commentary has been followed, 
from which the Introduction has been taken almost 
as it stood. 

It was Bishop Westcott’s purpose to retrans- 
late the Gospel. He did not do that; and so his 
editor has used the Revised Version, making only 
such changes therein as his father would certainly 
have made. The Greek text is that of Westcott 
and Hort. So far, then, as the editing goes, the 
only danger has lain in a too scrupulous fidelity to 
the documents in existence. ‘I have carefully 
refrained,’ says Mr. Westcott, ‘from making any 
alterations but such as seemed of absolute neces- 
sity.’ And, as a consequence, there is occasion- 
ally a discrepancy between the translation of the 
Notes and the Revised Version used as text, 
which the editor trusts will not prove vexatious. 

The two handsome volumes will be placed side 
by side with the English Commentary, which most 
of us possess in its separate form. The one will 
cast light on the other, and both together will 
cast light on the written Word. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. 


MAN ANDTHE UNIVERSE. By Oliver Lodge. 
(Methuen. 7s, 6d. net.) 


Sir Oliver Lodge has reprinted a series of papers 
which he contributed to the Contemporary Review 
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and the “/#>dert Journal, and they have been pub- 
lished under the memorable title of Man and the 
Universe. They are all occupied with the border- 
land between Religion and Science. For Sir 
Oliver Lodge, by his frequent contributions and 
his frequent concessions, has taken that borderland 
under his special protection, and may fairly claim 
the title of ‘Warden of the Marches.’ 

His work is always read, for it is always written 
to be read. ‘I have the misfortune,’ said a great 
Dutch scholar lately, ‘to have written a book which 
nobody reads.’ He had not written it to be read. 
There are other reasons for the writing of a book, 
and some of them may be better reasons. But 
it is useless complaining that a book is not read 
which was not written to bé read. Sir Oliver 
Lodge always writes to be read, and he is read 
widely. 

What else, it is not so easy to say. Is it so that 
there zs no real borderland between Science and 
Religion? Do they lie in different planes, one 
earth (say), and the other air? And is it not 
possible for any man to make them contiguous 
countries? It is certain, at any rate, that even Sir 
Oliver Lodge has great difficulty in getting him- 
self taken seriously. The salutation he receives, 
however courteously and silently, is ‘Science I 
know, and Religion I know, but who art thou?’ 

More than that. The more the man of science 
reads, the more he suspects that Sir Oliver Lodge 
is simply giving science away for the sake of the 
reconciliation ; and the more the man of religion 
reads, the more clearly he sees that he is giving 
religion away. Take the man of religion. Does 
Sir Oliver Lodge accept the statement that the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin? 
If he does not, there is no reconciliation. ‘The 
Warden of the Marches is not protecting valuable 
territory ; he is simply riding over wasteland. He 
is simply looking after a waste and dreary wilder- 
ness wherein there is no water. And how mocking 
his reconciliation to a thirsty traveller! ‘If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.’ 
Unto Me, and unto Me only; for the Son of 
Man came to give His life a ransom. 

The scientist, if we may use Mr. Johnston Ross’s 
ugly word, has to do with physical things, with 
things which he can taste, and see, and smell. 
The religionist has to do with spiritual things, with 
things which he cannot taste or touch. What 
reconciliation is possible? The religionist may 


be also a man of science, and the scientist may 
become also a religious man. That is the only 
reconciliation. There is no reconciliation conceiv- 
able between things that cannot even be compared. 


SL. PAUL S WPPISTEL TO" THE 
LAODICEANS. 


Sie AUS 
LAODICEA. 


EPISTLE TO COLOSSA AND 
By the Rev. John Rutherfurd, 
Bae (mere 7. (Claze.e wOsenet,) 


In Col 41° St. Paul writes: ‘And when this 
epistle hath been read among you, cause that it 
be read also in the church of the Laodiceans ; 
and that ye also read the epistle from Laodicea.’ 
Mr. Rutherfurd asks, ‘What was or what is this 
epistle?’ He finds three answers possible. First, 
it was a letter written by the Laodiceans. But 
he dismisses that answer. The suppositions 
involved by it are incredible. Next, it was an 
epistle written by St. Paul from Laodicea. In that 
case, it might be 1 Ti, 10h, 2.0h., or Gal. But 
it is probable that every one of these Epistles was 
written somewhere else. More than that, the 
Apostle says that the Christians of Laodicea had 
not seen his face in the flesh. So there remains 
the third answer, that it was an epistle addressed 
by St. Paul to the Laodiceans. And after some 
interesting argument Mr. Rutherfurd comes to the 
conclusion that it was ‘the Epistle to the Ephesians.’ 

But that is a small part of the book. The main 
part of it is an exposition of the Epistle to the 
Colossians and the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(really the Epistle to the Laodiceans) in order to 
show their unity of thought and feeling, and even 
of verbal expression. It is no ordinary com- 
mentary, whether in form or in suggestiveness. 
More certainly than any ordinary commentary 
it will lead the reader into some apprehension 
of the things for which he has been apprehended 
by Christ, and which are revealed in these Epistles 
more than anywhere else. 


——————-—__—__ 


Mmong the Wooks of the UWronth. 


Mr. Allenson is doing more at present than 
any other Protestant publisher for the literature 
of devotion. And sometimes it is new, and some- 
times it is old. The old this month is a transla- 
tion, by Miss A. W. Marston, of Madame Guyon’s 
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Spiritual Torrents (2s. 6d. net). The new con- 
sists of (1) An Introduction to Christian Mysticism, 
by Miss Gregory (6d. net); (2) Zhe Unfolding 
Life (2s. 6d. net), a study of development with 
reference to religious training, by Antoinette 
Abernethy Lamoreaux; and (3) a selection of 
Thoughts Worth Thinking (1s. net), made by Mr. 
Allenson himself. Does this not add another to 
the pleasant company of publishers who are also 
authors? Looking through these ‘thoughts 
worth thinking,’ we came to the thought for 
October 23rd. It is taken from James 
Martineau, and the expression is beautiful. But 
is the thought true?—‘If we cannot find God in 
your house and mine, upon the roadside or the 
margin of the sea, in the bursting seed or open- 
ing flower, in the day duty and night musing, I 
do not think we should discern him any more 
on the grass of Eden, or beneath the moonlight 
of Gethsemane.’ 

He is no publisher who cannot find his line. 
Messrs. A. & C. Black’s line we know well. It 
is the illustrated book of travel. And the travel 
must not give way to the illustration, or the 
illustration to the travel. Each is excellent of 
itself, and each makes the other’s excellence 
greater. 

The new books are Egypt in Asia, by George 
Cormack, and Buried Herculaneum, by Ethel 
Ross Barker (7s. 6d. each). What does ‘Egypt 
in Asia’ mean? It means ‘a plain account of 
pre-Biblical Syria and Palestine.’ Where has 
Mr. Cormack found it? He gives a bibliography 
at the end. He has read the popular works, and 
he has read some, at least, of the unpopular. 
And he has gone to the excavators also, though 
he does not seem to be an excavator himself. 
In short, his book is a reliable résumé of the last 
five-andtwenty years’ spade-and-pen work, and 
without the illustrations could easily be read, and 
would be well worth reading. But many of the 
illustrations are new, and all are beautiful. In 
them alone there is an education, making the 
book worth buying. 

Buried Herculaneum is not a whit less admir- 
ably illustrated; and although there is less in the 
book, it will probably be the more popular of the 
two. For the subject has a great fascination. 
The author has addressed herself more directly 
to scholars than Mr. Cormack has done. Her 


bibliography is better. Her catalogue of bronzes, 
marbles, and frescoes may be of service to none 
but scholars, but it will be of considerable service 
to them. 


What is a Father? Dr. Adrian Fortescue asks 
the question in the Preface to his new book. 
His answer is that a Father must be an Azthor, 
whose works are still extant; he must be a 
Catholic, who lived in the communion of the 
Church; he must be a person of eminent 
Sanctity as.well as learning (whereby ‘Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen are not strictly 
fathers, because they are not saints’); and he 
must enjoy Antiquity. And now, further, there 
are five classes of fathers—the Apostolic Fathers, 
the Apologists and the Great Fathers, the Greek 
Fathers, the Latin Fathers, and the Eastern 
Fathers. Dr. Fortescue writes on the Greek 
Fathers. He outlines their lives, he lists (as the 
Americans would say) their works, he adds a few 
bibliographical notes, and he produces a most 
useful and most unpretending manual. Its title 
is Zhe Greek Fathers (Cath. Truth Soc.). 


On the Wings of a Wish to the Banks of an 
Indian River (C.M.S.; 1s. 6d.). That is the 
title of a book by E. Mabel F. Major, C.M.S. 
Missionary in the United Provinces of India 
from 1896 to 1906. If Things as They Are in 
india had not been before it, it might have 
made a sensation. For it also brings us right 
into the heart of Indian family life and lets us 
see things as they are there. 


Dom John Chapman, O.S.B., has written an 
essay on the Larly History of the Vulgate Gospels 
(Clarendon Press; 16s. net) He modestly calls — 
it ‘Notes,’ and disclaims ‘any form of complete- 
ness. And although his modest description is 
perfectly accurate, his book will take its place 
beside those few other books which are absolutely 
necessary for the study of the Vulgate. 

The volume is divided into fifteen chapters. 
Of these the first eleven are occupied with the 
text of the Vulgate Gospels—not so much with 
textual criticism, however, or the collation of 
manuscripts, as with the history and reiationship 
of the various groups of MSS. The last four 
chapters are given to a discussion of the 
Prologues to the Gospels. Some time ago Dom 
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Chapman made the discovery that the Monarchian 
Prologues are the work of Priscillian. His dis: 
covery has been confirmed by the judgment of 
scholars. He has accordingly reproduced his 
argument, making it one of the chapters of the 
new book; and in the other three chapters. of 
the four he has presented a full discussion of the 
Prologues—their text and meaning, later mani- 
pulations, and their history. 

The two parts of the book need not have 
appeared together. But it is better that they 
do. For our peculiar English mind prefers a 
large book to a little one, and has never taken 
to the German pamphlet. 

How would Dom Chapman’s restorations 
differ from the text of Wordsworth and White? 
His own answer is, ‘not substantially.’ In some 
difficult places he thinks the verdict might be 
altered; in others it might be confirmed by 
stronger reasons. On the famous Comma 
Johanneum he has nothing new to tell us. He 
holds that Ktinstle has made it certain that this 
verse {1 Jn 5”) came from Spain, and that the 
Spanish Bibles obtained it (probably through 
Peregrinus) from the Bible of Priscillian; but he 
cannot agree with Kunstle that Priscillian actually 
interpolated the passage himself; for if he had 
done so he could not possibly have quoted it in 
his Apology. ‘He must have found it in his 
Bible, and it must have been one of the frequent 
Spanish glosses which somehow got into the 
text? 


Many have taken in hand to rewrite the Bible, 
or part of it, for children. Mrs. S. B. Macey has 
succeeded. Her book, which she calls Zz the 
Beginning (Sealey Clark; 7s. 6d. net), tells the 
story of Genesis in such a way that it can be 
read with understanding, and, of course, without 
offence, by any ordinary child. But more than 
that, the Eastern old-world flavour is retained and 
the imagination is called into exercise, and 
encouraged to reproduce the picture of a life 
that was actually lived and a God who was 
worshipped. The illustrations are in colour, and 
in keeping. 


Professor Heron of Belfast has written 4 Short 
History of Puritanism (T. & T. Clark; 1s. net). 
He has written it to serve as a handbook for 
Guilds and Bible Classes. He has written it with 
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ample knowledge and deep affection. Ashamed 
of Puritanism? Then he would be ashamed of 
Wyclif, of Bacon, of Milton. He believes so 
heartily in the beauty of Puritanism—yes, in the 
beauty of it—that he does not need to stretch a 
statement; he does not need to colour the 
natural portrait of a single Puritan. The 
publishers have given the book a strong service- 
able binding and published it at a very cheap 
price. 


Mr. J. Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Aberdeen, 
is coming to be known as one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of science of the present day. 
More than any one we can think of he seems 
destined to occupy that commanding place in 
popular esteem which was once held by Professor 
Huxley. He has all Huxley’s wonderful gift of 
style. He has more than Huxley’s knowledge of 
nature. And if he does attain to that position, it 
will be a satisfaction to almost every one. now to 
know that he will use it to strengthen faith in 
things unseen and eternal. 

Professor Thomson was appointed in 1905, 
by the Trustees of Lake Forest University, to 
deliver the second series of the famous Bross 
Lectures, the first series of which, it will be 
remembered, was delivered by the Principal of 
the New College in Edinburgh—Dr. Marcus Dods. 
The volume containing the lectures has now been 
published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, uniformly 
with the first series, under the title of Zhe Bible of 
Nature (4s. 6d. net). The volume is stimulating 
reading. And to the preacher there is more than 
intellectual stimulus in it; there are facts and 
aspects of facts which can be made immediate 
use of, and which will impart variety and freshness 
to the sermon without for one moment allowing 
things seen to cast a shadow over things unseen. 

There was a time when Harmonies of the 
Gospel were much in repute. Then, because it 
was found that on their principles you could 
harmonize fire and water, they fell utterly into 
disrepute. Next came the period of the Harmonies 
of Science and Religion. Their methods are just 
as elastic and worthless. Professor Thomson has 
no harmonical devices. He is too loyal to science ; 
we think also he is too loyal to God. And so his 
chapter on the Descent of Man, in which he 
discusses the reasons for our repugnance to that 
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doctrine of science, offerids neither by dogmatism 
nor by disloyalty. It is simply set forth as the 
way in which a believer in Christ may regard a 
settled conviction of science. 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co. have a way of 
publishing their books in bundles. This is the 
autumn bundle. First, a book at 1s. 6d. net— 
Faith and Form, an attempt at a plain restatement 
of Christian belief in the light of to-day, by Henry 
Varley, B.A. 

Secondly, two at 2s. net each— Zhe Purpose of the 
Cross, by Berkeley G. Collins, and Zhe Value of 
the Old Testament, by Bernard J. Snell, M.A., B.Sc. 
The chapter which tests Mr. Collins’s Purpose of 
the Cross (for a man may write a great deal on 
the purpose of the cross and say nothing) is the 
fourth, on the necessity for the cross. Forgive- 
ness in the New Testament is different from 
forgiveness in the Old. In the Old Testament 
forgiveness is of the penitent; in the New it is 
of the impenitent. It is the forgiveness of grace. 
Accordingly two things are necessary. First, that 
such an extraordinary offer should be made 
credible. The love of God on the cross makes 
it credible. Next, that God should be seen to be 
just when He forgives. His justice is seen in 
what it cost Him to forgive sin. It is seen in the 
suffering of the cross. 

Thirdly, two volumes at 2s. 6d. net each—Con- 
quering Prayer ; or, The Power of Personality, by 
L. Swetenham, and Things most surely Believed, 
by J. D. Jones, M.A. B.D. The latter is 
another volume of Mr. Jones’s ever welcome, 
because ever suggestive, discourses. He is the 
preacher’s preacher of to-day, as much as any 
man. And it is the preacher that buys volumes 
of sermons. 

In the matter of prayer the question to be dis- 
cussed is whether prayer should be for things 
Without or things within. Mr. Swetenham says 
for things within—for the making of character, 
that a person may become a personality. And 
he seems to have the Model Prayer with him; 
for only one of its petitions is for things without, 
and some good expositors say that even that 
petition is for things within. 

Lastly, four volumes at 3s. 6d. net each. 

As the first of the four take another of Dr. 
George Matheson’s precious collections of short 
devotional papers (the last that we are likely to 


see) in which the imagination is brought captive 
to the mind of Christ and in that captivity has 
liberty and encouragement to spread its wings and 
rise till it touches heaven’s very gate. The title is 
Messages of Hope. Next, as in duty bound, let us 
take up the latest volume of the veteran and truly 
great Christian apologist, Mr. J. Brierley—an 
apologist of worth, just because he has held to his 
first conviction not to be an apologist, but to write 
the truth and shame the devil; an apologist the 
more successful that in all his books he has chosen 
to write on that which gives the title to this book, 
Sidelights on Religion. For there are always those 
who fly a direct moral and are caught by a parable. 

The Evolution of Old Testament Religion, by 
W. E. Orchard, B.D., will be read with interest by 
the Principal of Westminster College, Cambridge ; 
for he will find in it the fruits of his own teaching. 
It may be read with interest by us all; for fidelity 
to the historical method, of which some of us 
have been so much afraid, is proved to be fidelity 
to spiritual religion. And to find the laws of 
scientific development in the religion of the Old 
Testament is shown to be the way for us in which 
the God of both nature and grace is seen creating | 
the world and restoring the sinner. Dr. Skinner 
trains his students to be scholars; he also teaches 
them that it is necessary for scholars to be new 
men in Christ Jesus. 

The newest phase of the New Theology is the 
revolt of Dr. J. Warschauer. Dr. Warschauer has 
uttered his own special confession of faith in a 
book to which he gives the title of Jesus: Seven 
Questions. The seven questions are—(1) Son of 
Man or Son of God? (2) Was He Sinless? 
(3) Did He work Miracles? (4) Had He power 
to forgive Sins? (5) Is Belief in Him necessary 
to Salvation? (6) Did He rise from the Dead? 
(7) Did He die for us? 


Dr. Ballard has an amazingly prolific pen. And 
he does well all he does. There is never a volume 
but has thought in it, plenty of stimulating thought, 
expressed in vigorous modern language. He has 
started a series entitled ‘The People’s Religious 
Difficulties, of which Part I. is called Popular 
‘ Determinism’ (6d. net) And he has written a 
volume for ‘The Methodist Pulpit Library,’ entitled 
Does tt Matter what a Man Believes? (Culley 
2s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Culley has also published a precious little 
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biography, the biography of Dr. Sydney Rupert 
Flodge, the beloved Physician, as he is not ir- 
reverently called (1s. net); and. the story of 
enares (28. 6d.), that sacred city and citadel of 
Hinduism which has yet to be captured, not by 
the British Government, but by Christ. The story 
is popularly told by the Rev. C. Phillips Cape. 


They do not know the people of Scotland who 
do not know their folk-lore. There is no pleasanter 
way of finding an entrance into their folk-lore than 
through /olk-Lore in Lowland Scotland, by Eva 
Blantyre Simpson (Dent; 3s. 6d. net). It is 
only an entrance of course. For the folk-lore of 
Scotland, Lowland or Highland, is a great deep, 
to be fathomed by none but those who have been 
born in it. All the rest wonder how it comes to 
pass that the Scots, the men of hard common 
sense, are the men with whom the elf and the 
fairy, sorely pressed in other lands, or even clean 
banished from them, have ever found a friendly 
dwelling-place. 

It can no longer be claimed that the Christian 
apologist is a defender of the indefensible. 
Professor Peake of the University of Manchester 
is abreast of modern scholarship. And in his 
Christianity, its Nature and tts Truth (Duckworth ; 
2s. 6d. net), he is loyal to the things which average 
modern scholarship has caused to be most surely 
believed among us. Nevertheless his book is an 
apology for Christianity, and all the great Christian 
truths are defended in it—the Trinity in Unity, 
the Supernatural Birth of Jesus, His Resurrection 
from the Dead, the free Forgiveness of Sin. The 
first chapter of the book is entitled ‘What is 
Religion?’ That the book opens with such a 
question shows how great is the difference between 
the old apologist and the new. 


The problem of ali problems, in scientific 
investigation as in practical life, is adaptation. 
Practical life is a continual effort to adapt one’s 
self to one’s environment. Without adaptation, 
disease and death. Scientific investigation is a 
continual effort to discover what adaptation does 
for us and for our offspring. Mr. Gerald Leighton, 
M.D., F.R.S., is a scientific investigator. In his 
book on Zhe Greatest Life (Duckworth ; 5s. net), 
the latest discovery about adaptation will be found 
and the latest theory. And he wisely gives most 
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of his book to the effect of adaptation on our- 
selves, since the average parent in this Christian 
country is much more concerned for himself than 
for his offspring. 


Of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s books for 
the month, one, the St Wintan Lectures, has 
been described already. Let us notice next Dr. 
Maclaren’s new volumes of Lxfositions of Holy 
Scripture. They expound the Prophets from 
Ezekiel to Malachi and the first twelve chapters 
of St. Luke (2 vols., 7s. 6d. each). 

Dr. Henry C. Mabie’s' How does the Death of 
Christ save us? has now been published in this 
country (2s. 6d. net). It is worth much and costs 
little, but we need not review it again. 

If a preacher would be popular—and some 
preachers would be that though they were nothing 
else—the surest road to popularity is to preach to 
young men. Dr. Ambrose Shepherd preaches to 
young men, and he is perhaps the most popular 
preacher in Glasgow at the present moment. He 
is not an original preacher. He owes debts to 
other preachers, and sometimes frankly acknow- 
ledges them. Thus in his new volume he 
acknowledges a considerable debt to one of the 
finest preachers in the north of Scotland, the Rev. 
Henry Michie of Stonehaven. But a popular 
preacher is better not to be original—in his 
matter at least. Dr. Shepherd can preach. His 
new volume is Men in the Making (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 3s. 6d.). 


In memory of a man whom the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada and all the world beside 
delights to honour, the late Principal Caven of 
Toronto, a volume has been published entitled 
Christ's Teaching concerning the Last Things, and 
other Papers (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s.). The 
volume has been edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, who has selected the papers for 
publication with discrimination as well as affection, 
and has written a most attractive brief memoir to 
introduce them. 

The Presbyterians (at least in England) are not 
And how it comes to pass that 
they are different has been told by the Rev. W. M. 
Macphail, M.A., in Zhe Presbyterian Church, a 
brief account of its Doctrine, Worship, and Polity 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s.). The account is 
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almost official, and may be entirely confided in. 
Nor is it in the least a bigoted account, but 
charitable, we might perhaps even say chastened, 
for accurate scholarship and association with other 
communities have been a means of grace. Thus 
one section of the book is entitled ‘The New 
Testament Church substantially Presbyterian.’ 
That word ‘substantially’ is a truly blessed word. 
There is a world of promise in it. Now will the 
Church of England and the rest respond._and say 
‘substantially Episcopalian,’ ‘substantially Con- 
gregational’ ? 


The new volume of the Century Bible contains 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs 
(Jack; 2s. 6d. net). It is edited by Professor G. 
Currie Martin of Bradford. Professor Martin has 
had to crush too much of the Bible into his space, 
but it is good to see that he has done it by 
selection not by compression. The notes are 
full enough and often felicitous; only we could 
have taken more of them. 


The Development of 
(Luzac; 3s. 6d. net) is 
attention first because it is the work of Shaikh 
Muhammad Iqbal, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., who has 
studied Muslim Philosophy under Professor T. W. 
Arnold, to whom the book is dedicated. But it 
deserves attention for its.own sake. For it is a 
simple and quite reliable introduction to the study 
of the Sufis. It is difficult to read the proofs of 
Muslim or other Arabic works, and a few additions 
could still be made to the list of errata. But it 
is a book to be trusted for all that. 


Metaphysics in Persia 
a book which attracts 


The preacher cannot know everything, but he 
should know the things that make him a good 
preacher. These things are chiefly social and 
ethical at present. Among the rest he should 
know how to preach effectively on Peace and War 
and the Politics of Internationality. He should 
know Professor Dicey’s Law of the Constitution. 

Messrs. Macmillan have published a new edition. 
It is the seventh. It is revised throughout, and 
one chapter is entirely rewritten. The rewritten 
chapter is the most important one for the preacher. 
It is entitled Droit Administratif. For Dr. Dicey 
has found it necessary to re-examine the French 
view of administrative law very carefully (far more 
carefully than he had done before), on account 


of the necessity, for himself and all of us, of know- 
ing how to encourage in the very best way the 
entente cordiale. The result of his study is dis- 
concerting. He finds a difference in fundamental 
principles between French and English constitu- 
tional government. But the recognition of the 
difference is the first step towards its removal. 
For the rest, let. us simply say that Dicey’s. 
Law of the Constitution is one of the few works 
that are indispensable to the study of sociology. 


Christina Rossetti has been slower than any of 
the great poets in reaching public favour. Mr. 
Melrose has issued a popular selection of her 
poems. That will do something. Its title is 
The Prince's Progress, and other Poems (2s. net). 


A good suggestion for the text hunter is found 


in Questions answered by Christ (Melrose; 3s. 6d. 


net). The Rev. John A. Bain, M.A., author of 
The New Reformation, finds thirty-six questions. 
And no doubt he might have found more, for he 
omits the first of all, Mary’s question to the Boy 
whom she found among the doctors. Mr. Bain’s 
sermons are very short, but he reaches the salient 
things in almost every one of them. 


Messrs. Methuen are the publishers of Mysticism. 
First, this month, there is an addition to the 
‘Library of Devotion’ made by Miss Gregory, and 
called Hore Mystice (2s.). It is a Day Book com- 
piled from the writings of mystics of many nations. 

Next there is*an Essay in Mystical Theology 
by the Bishop of Bloemfontein, with the title of 
Ara Celi (3s. 6d. net). Dr. Chandler recognizes 
himself as the author of Zhe Divine Office for 
Floly Week, but we remember him best by a 
most fertile volume on Zhe Spirit of Man, a 
volume which gave promise, of which this mystical 
book is part of the fulfilment. 

Then there is Companions of the Way (5s. net), 
being Selections for Morning and Evening Reading, 
chosen and arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. 
It is not openly mystical, but if Dr. Chandler’s 
definition of mysticism will stand, it is mystical 
throughout. For ‘mysticism, as I understand it,’ 
says the Bishop of Bloemfontein, ‘is the Religion 
of Experience.’ Now every extract in Companions 
of the Way is a fragment of the religion of ex- 
perience, whether it is an extract from Robert 
Louis Stevenson or from George Adam Smith: 
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Mr. W. Shaw Caldecott, who has already written 
volumes on the Tabernacle and Solomon’s Temple, 
has now written a much larger volume on Zhe 
Second Temple in Jerusalem (Murray ; ros. 6d. net). 
Hitherto Mr. Caldecott’s ideas have scarcely had 
a chance, his theories about the documents being 
in the way. In this book he pursues his theories 
about the documents, and they are in the way 
still. It is probable enough that little serious 
attention will in consequence be given to his 
ideas about the history and the structure of 
Ezekiel’s temple, as he likes to call it. 

But the loss will be considerable. Let us do 
our best to prevent it. For Mr. Caldecott has 
started with the first line of Ezekiel’s drawing 
(he calls Ezekiel the architect of the Second 
Temple), and has worked patiently through all 
the literature, making elaborate measurements 
all the time; and now he presents a mass of 
information which cannot fail to be of service to 
every student of the Bible. It needs sifting. It 
needs verification. It occasionally provokes con- 
tradiction. But what Mr. Caldecott has done is 
on the whole good honest spade-work, and will 
not require to be done again. 

The period bristles with difficulties, few of 
which have been removed by Mr. Caldecott. 
Nor can it’be said that he has been well advised 
to write biographies of Ezekiel, Daniel, and others. 
Not a word should have been spared from the 
history and the description of the temple. 


Fact and Faith puts memorably the purpose 
which the Principal of the Leeds Clergy School 
had in the delivery and in the publication of the 
seven lectures which make up his new volume 
(Nisbet; 3s. 6d.). For the facts which are 
presented for faith’s acceptance are (1) the Gospels 
themselves and their Christ ; (2) Christ as the Victor 
over Temptation in Himself and in us, and as the 
Forgiveness of Sins ; (3) Christ our Righteousness ; 
and so on. And in every case Mr. Simpson has 
shown that the faith that is needed to make them 
ours does not take from their independence as 
facts. 


Taking his motto and title from the 16th Psalm, 
‘Thou wilt show me the path of life,’ the Rev. 
W. M. Macpherson, D.D., has written a volume 
which he describes as ‘Thoughts on Personal 
Salvation.’ Its title is Zhe Path of Life (Oliphant ; 


3s. 6d.). We have not for a very long time read a 
clearer statement of the way of return to. the 
Father, or indeed a more heart-searching book 
of evangelical religion. Preachers boast of the 
simplicity of the gospel. It is almost universally 
felt to be unintelligible and difficult. The cause is 
the fragmentary and even contradictory manner of 
our pulpit presentation of it. When we read a 
book like this.we see that it is indeed simple, 
and majestic in its simplicity. There could be'’no 
better service rendered by any one than would be 
the gift of this volume to a young man or woman. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have ' 
published another volume of Sermons to Children 
by the Rev. Charles Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. Its 
title is Pastures of Tender Grass (5s.). Like the 
others, it is a handsome volume, and_ since 
children’s sermons must be short, it contains no 
fewer than sixty-six sermons. 

‘His arm is not shortened that it cannot save.’ 
Read the story of /erry McAuley. The best 
edition has been published by Messrs. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier (3s. 6d. net). A better 
edition could not be desired. Here is the story 
in all its dramatic detail, and illustrated throughout 
by photographs. 


The editor of the Sfectator appears in a 
universally pleasing aspect as author of a small 
volume of selections from the ‘ Wisdom Literature.’ 
He gives it the title of Tze Practical Wisdom of the 
Bible (Pitman; 2s. 6d. net). Miss not the Intro- 
duction. 

Professor Driver has written an Introduction to 
Mr. G. H. Box’s Commentary on The Book of 
Isaiah (Pitman; 7s. 6d. net), and nothing that 


' could be said would give a better idea of its purpose 


divides 
We 


and accomplishment. Professor Driver 
the features of the book into five classes, 
must shorten his description. 

Firstly, the translation is largely new, the text 
being first emended.. The textual changes are 
mentioned in the footnotes. Secondly, the book 
as a whole and the separate prophecies are articul- 
ated into sections, with headings and introductions. 
Thirdly, the footnotes chiefly explain the textual 
changes, but they add other explanations some- 
times. Fourthly, great pains are taken to describe 
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the historical occasion of each prophecy. Fifthly, 
an endeavour has been made to reproduce the 
rhythmical forms of the original prophecies. 

What else need be said? Mr. Box is a scholar. 
He is a scholar of a moderate critical position. 
His aim has been to place the Book of Isaiah in 
the hands of English readers in the form in which 
modern scholarship understands it. 


In the Introduction to Sir John Field, K.C.B., 
Soldier and Evangelist, a brief memoir by one of 
his sons, Claud Field (R.T.S.; 5s. net), there is a 
touching poem which seems to say that the writing 
of the memoir arises from a desire to make up for 
lost opportunities of appreciation. It is successful. 
A soldier of the king, who is also a soldier of the 
King of kings, is sure to have the enormous 
advantage over civilian Christians that he is never 
ashamed of his colours. Mr. Field recognizes this 
in his father. The road that led to Sir John 
Field’s conversion is traced with interest. But the 
interest deepens the moment that the conversion 
has taken place (which is not always the case in 
biographies), simply because from that moment 
this soldier serves both Kings with equal fidelity. 
He became an evangelist publicly and privately. 
He preached to the poorest natives in a Moham- 
medan village, and he preached with equal fervour 
and naturalness to his brother officers ; and always, 
wherever he preached, he preached without offence, 
beyond the inevitable offence of the cross. For he 
was always a Christian and a gentleman. 
son has made amends, if amends had really to be 
made. It is a beautiful tribute of affection, and it 
will do a world of good. 


Three more volumes have been issued by 
Messrs. Revell, Zhe Call of Korea, by Horace G. 
Underwood; Zhe Law of Christian Flealing, by 
David Bruce Fitzgerald ; and The Coign of Vantage, 
by W. T. Herridge (each 2s. 6d. net). Zhe Call 
of Korea belongs to the mission shelf. But it 
widens its interest by the careful description of 
the life of the people. Zhe Law of Christian 
flealing calls attention in a sane manner to a 
subject which has fallen into neglect through the 
folly of its advocates. Zhe Coign of Vantage is 
a volume of miscellaneous essays, with a pleasant 
literary finish. 


The Rev. E. H. Archer-Shepherd, M.A., has 


Yes, his » 


returned to a manner of handling Scripture which 
was very popular with our fathers. In Zhe Ritual 
of the Tabernacle (Rivingtons ; 3s. 6d. net) he has 
taken the various parts of the tabernacle separately, 
and, after describing them in themselves, he has 
made them the occasion of spiritual teaching. 
After the interval of a generation spiritualizing 
may become popular again. 


As the typical preacher of the last generation 
choose Canon Liddon. As the typical preacher 
of the present choose the Rev. J. Stuart Holden. 
He preaches short evangelical sermons, enlivened 
with anecdote and flavoured with Tennyson and 
Browning. His new book is Redeeming Vision 
(Scott ; 3s. 6d. net). 


A volume of wonderful beauty comes from 
Messrs. Seeley. It is an edition of Zhe Confessions 
of Augustine (6s. net). The translation is Pusey’s. 
We should have been pleased if a new translation 
had been made. The way has been prepared for 
it by the fine scholarly edition of the Latin edited 
by Professor Gibb and Mr. Montgomery, and 
recently published by the Cambridge Press. But 
this edition is not meant for scholars; it is 
evidently prepared as a Christmas gift, and we do 
not believe that a more charming gift will be 
found this Christmas season. The illuminated 
borders and the miniatures are exquisite, and the 
binding is in faultless taste. 


Was there ever a month in which were published 
so many religious biographies? Miss Gaussen’s 


Percy: Prelate and Poet (Smith, Elder, & Co. ; tos. 


6d. net) might have waited another month, since 
the author of the ‘Reliques’ has waited for his 
biography now so long. But one book on a 
subject draws attention to another book on that 
subject; and Bishop Percy may have his best 
chance in the month of biographies. 

Why was the biography of Bishop Percy never 
written before? The materials are sufficient and 
the life was eventful. There is even a certain 
mystery about the circumstances of the life, its 
literary circumstances too, that makes it catch the 
ear of the multitude. The mystery concerns the 
original manuscript which Percy used for his 
‘Reliques.’ It was in its day a miniature battle 
of Ossian. 

Altogether the book is well worth reading, for 
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the subject is many sided, the scenery of the life is 
varied, and the skill of the biographer unmistak- 
able. It does not at all take away from Percy’s 
glory—although it rests on the ‘ Reliques,’ that 
when he was made a bishop he became ashamed of 
them, and doubted if he had been well advised ‘in 
bestowing any attention on a parcel of old ballads.’ 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein are the publishers 
this month of four volumes, each of which is worth 
the attention of the student of Religion and 
Ethics. 

Essays on Theosophy, by I. E. Taylor (2s. 6d. 
net) contains four short essays— Outlines of 
Theosophy, the Doctrine of Karma and Re- 
incarnation, Theosophy and Science, Theosophy 
and the Masses. 

Vergil in the Middle Ages (7s. 6d.) is an 
extraordinarily fascinating subject. And this is 
the best book that has ever been written on it. It 
is a translation by Mr. E. F. M. Benecke of 
Professor Comparetti. It is a scholar’s translation, 
done into idiomatic English with the utmost 
fidelity to the original, a model for all translators. 
And the book was worth the ability and time that 
have been given to the translation. If Vergil is a 
classic, this is a classic on Vergil. There are few 
subjects that reveal the wonders of the mind of 
man more. wonderfully than the way in which 
Vergil was used and abused in the Middle Ages. 
All through, it is a kind of seeking after God— 
seeking, but so far from finding. It was Professor 
Robinson Ellis who suggested the translation, 
and now he introduces it to our notice. 

From Religion and Magic pass to a valuable 
book in the psychological side of philosophy. It 
is The Inner Light (6s.), ‘a study of the signifi- 
cance, character and primary content of the 
religious consciousness.’ It has been written by 
the Rev. Arnold R. Whately, D.D., Incumbent of 
Herringfleet, Suffolk, and it is introduced by 
Professor Caldecott. The book should be read 
along with the Bishop of Bloemfontein’s book, 
for both bring together mysticism and personal 
religious experience, and so both touch the 
questions that are at once deepest in interest now 
and most puzzling to unravel. 

The last of the four comes from the University 
of New York. It is Zhe Precinct of Religion in the 
Culture of Humanity, by Professor Charles Gray 
Shaw. The title is heavy, but the book is not. 


Professor Shaw makes it his business to address 
the learned, and to address the unlearned also. 
As for the title, it might well have been simply 
‘An Introduction to the Study of Religion,’ for 
that describes the book. There are four parts of 
it. The first part is on the Essence of Religion, 
the second on the Character of Religion, the third 
on the Reality of Religion, and the fourth on the 
Religious World-Order. This is the topic of topics 
in the advanced thought of America. There is none 
like it. All the world will soon be absorbed in it. 


How little did Dean Fremantle foresee the 
result of his hurried suggestion that belief in the 
Virgin Birth might be left an open question. 
The literature that has grown up around that open 
question is enormous in bulk, and it is still being 
added to. The latest addition is a thorough 
investigation (albeit openly in the interests of 
orthodoxy) of the whole of the Scripture evidence 
byethes Rev.) Ta). "Thorburn, * LL.D: «(S. BiG 
2s. 6d.) 

Thew* Early “Britain ’»sertese* of othe “SS. RiGee 
welcomes Scandinavian Britain, by W. G. Colling- 
wood, M.A., F.S.A. (3s. 6d.). Three short intro- 
ductory chapters were written by Professor York 
Powell, and it says much for Mr. Collingwood’s 
skill that when he follows Powell at page 43 the 
interest does not lessen. It is a more agreeable 
study, the study of Scandinavian Britain, than is. 
generally known. But it must be studied. Even 
in this introduction the author makes no attempt 
to serve his matter up for the indifferent. 


To Lord Beaconsfield’s Men of Light and 
Leading, Mr. Edward Augustus George would add 
Men of Latitude. Hehas written brief biographies 
of John Hales, William Chillingworth, Benjamin 
Whichcote, John Smith, Henry More, Jeremy 
Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, and Richard Baxter ; 
and he has called his book, Seventeenth Century 
Men of Latitude (Fisher Unwin; 3s. 6d. net). He 
calls the men, further, ‘Forerunners of the New 
Theology.’ And therein lies the meaning of the 
book. For Mr. George is a student of the seven- 
teenth century and an admirer of Mr. Campbell of 
the twentieth, and he uses his historical knowledge 
to plead the cause of his friend. The publisher 
has done well, enriching the book with good 
engravings. 
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Terrible is the face of Nietzsche as it looks 
away from us when we open Zhe Philosophy of 
Friedrich Nietzsche (Unwin ; 7s. 6d. net) at its title- 
page. What a fascination it carries. The book, 
written by Mr. Henry L. Mencken, is a com- 
mentary on it, that and nothing more. Nietzsche 
is still little more than a name to most of us. We 
lose not much by our ignorance. For once it 
may indeed be folly to be wise. But if some 
knowledge of Nietzsche, of himself and of his 
thinking, has become necessary, this is the book 
to find itin. Mr. Mencken has schooled himself 
into something like sympathy with this strangely 
isolated being, into something like comprehension 
of his way of looking at life. And he has certainly 
sufficient knowledge to enlighten our ignorance as 
to what Nietzsche actually said and why he was 
led to say it. For once we think the study of this 
book about a man’s writings is better than the 
study of the writings themselves. If we have 
strength to bear it, the study of Mencken may 
do.us much good. It will certainly compel 
us to consider whether we are living by our 
beliefs or merely repeating them after some one 
else. 


Messrs. Washbourne have now published the 
second volume of the Rev. Charles Hart’s Manual 
of Bible History (2s. 6d. net). It covers the New 
Testament. Mr. Hart has found room for some ap- 
pendixes on the Books, the Evangelists, the Canon, 
the Jewish Sects, and the Roman Chronology. 


To the number of lectureships already established 
another has been added. It is the Moorhouse 
Lectureship, created in memory of Bishop Moor- 
house, once of Melbourne, afterwards of Manchester. 
It is an annual lectureship, and the volume of 
lectures must be published. 

The second volume has been issued. Its title 
is Democracy and Character (Williams & Norgate ; 
5s.); its author the Rev. Reginald Stephen, M.A., 
Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne. It is 
not so difficult to read as the first volume was. It 
is less philosophical; the lecturer has a more 
practical way of looking out upon the world. He 
believes in Democracy—government of the people 
by the people,—as is most proper in an Australian. 
He believes that it is the nurse of independence 
and other blessings, and the only road in these 
latter days to the attainment of character. 


The Development of Christ's Doctrine during 
His Earthly Ministry. 


By THE Rey. R. M. Lirucow, Liszon. 


Tuat logical development of doctrine which the 
parables yield when studied in their historical 
sequence, confirmed as this is by its accordance 
with the normal course of man’s spiritual experi- 
ence, naturally raises the question as to whether 
a like development does not characterize Christ’s 
teachings generally. In view of the great work 
which our Lord was on earth to do, we cannot 
doubt that for it there was a divine plan, and that 
the development of this was revealed in the events 
of His incarnation. Such a development seems 
necessary in order to any just and reasonable 
conception of that redemptive work which Christ 
accomplished on man’s behalf. 

This thought of a developing purpose in Christ’s 
life on earth is, however, quite apart from any 
more or less obvious development of the doctrine 


expressed in our Lord’s discourses. We may 
conceive of the former as outside of the personal 
consciousness of Jesus, but cannot so think of the 
latter. Still there is a link which connects the two 
in this matter of consciousness. For experience 
develops character, the root of which is the will, 
and here the self-conscious element is reached. 
While, however, man’s experience in this life 
brings a growing knowledge alike of good and evil, 
Christ’s could be but a growing acquaintance with 
that evil which was so foreign and abhorrent to 
His holy nature. This saddening experience it 
was which tried and surprised Him, while marking 
as it did the path by which He stooped to conquer. 
It does not seem unnatural that a growing 
knowledge even of this sort should have as its 
result an  ever-deepening impression of the 
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depravity of sin, and developing conception of 
the work of man’s salvation. And with this 
granted, some development in the mental stand- 
point and teaching of Jesus is conceivable enough, 
for it is scriptural teaching that He grew, alike in 
stature and in wisdom. 

But apart from the. difficulty of associating 
development at all with the holy nature’ and 
unique experience of the God-Man, it is no easy 
matter to trace the true course of development in 
this case, in view of the perplexing material with 
which we have to work. We have already found 
reason to regard Matthew’s record of the parables 
as the historical one, and in comparison with it 
to accept Luke’s arrangement of them as that of 
the literary artist. This clue might aid us in our 
present study had we but these two Gospels to 
deal with. But John’s Gospel, which we have 
hitherto had no occasion to refer to, cannot in 
this instance be overlooked. And with this third 
witness brought in, we are forced to some 
judgment as to how we must discriminate between 
the three. 

In some respects we need have no difficulty in 
doing so. Matthew’s predominant standpoint we 
have seen to be that of the Jewish moralist, while 
Luke’s constant concern is to extol grace, and 
John’s purpose is clearly declared to be the 
manifestation of our Lord’s divinity. Now even 
in the case of but ordinarily endowed mortals, it 
is possible to find those who present to their 
several acquaintances distinctly varied aspects of 
their character. How differently one reveals 
himself to the spiritual sympathizer, to the genial 
companion, and to the cold business associate. 
Why to each one of these the same man.seems a 
totally different person. And this consideration 
will, we think, best enable us to appreciate the 
several aspects of Christ’s life and teachings pre- 
sented to us in the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and 
John. 

Luke we shall have least occasion to consult 
because he reports so little of Christ’s discourses 
unrecorded by Matthew, whose historic record of 
Christ’s words is also so much more valuable for 
our present purpose than Luke’s artistic work. 
Luke, however, alone gives us Christ’s earliest 
recorded utterance in the answer to His parents 
in the temple, ‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?’ It finds its echo in 
Matthew’s record of Christ’s answer to the Baptist 


in the Jordan, ‘It becometh us to fulfil every 
religious duty.’ And the note is confirmed in 
the terse quotations hurled by Christ at the 
Tempter, ‘ Man shall not live by bread alone’ ; 
‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God.’ 

It was doubtless the surrounding lack of that 
fulfilment of duty which the youthful Jesus found 
so becoming, and of that godly devotion, already 
a passion with Him, which moved Jesus to preach, 
saying, ‘Repent, for the kingdom of God is at 
hand,’ and with rare discernment to choose from 
among His companions those best fitted to become 
fishers of men. It is in His calling of these 
disciples that we first reach a point of absolute 
concurrence in the records of all the four 
evangelists. And that at this early stage is of 
prime importance. For the Messiah here revealed 
is one conscious of a holy mission and with 
distinct confidence in Himself as the Captain of 
this enterprise. The authoritative ‘Follow me’ 
addressed by Jesus to these Galilean fishermen at 
the very outset of His ministry must dispel any 
doubts as to Christ’s early consciousness of the 
work He was called on to do. While Luke and 
John throw most light on the manner in which the 
men thus called regarded Jesus, all four evangelists 
alike tell of the promptness with which this call 
was obeyed. 

What we thus learn is of great value in aiding us 
to appreciate the glimpses which John affords us 
into that year of preliminary work, in Judea and 
elsewhere, about which the Synoptists are entirely 
silent. For the words spoken by Christ at the 
Cana wedding feast, as also His conversations 
with Nicodemus and the woman of Samaria, give 
much more effect to the full apprehension of His 
mission than Matthew’s more gradual unfolding of 
this would lead us to expect. It helps us to 
appreciate that intimacy with Christ which the 
sympathetic nature of John clearly gained him, to 
note that the more important disclosures of the 
Master’s mind here are made to individuals. In 
this connexion it is noteworthy that Christ’s more 
public utterances of this time, reported by John as 


| the outcome of His cure of the impotent man at 


the pool of Bethesda, are in comparison with 
Christ’s conversational remarks distinctly  re- 
strained. In them, indeed, His divinity is 


| declared and maintained, and the momentous 


issues of His quickening work represented, but 


| that. lifting up of the Son of Man spoken of to 
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Nicodemus is not here referred to. We are all 
quite familiar with the frequent fact of men, whose 
full public programme is not yet published, giving 
many a hint of this in their private and friendly 
conversations. And it is just this kind of self- 
revelation which John’s intimacy with Jesus has 
enabled him to preserve for us from the personal 
interviews of Christ’s earlier ministry. 

Our view of the implications of Christ’s call to 
His earliest disciples, and of the Johannine con- 
tribution to our knowledge of Christ’s early work 
and thought, makes us even, less concerned to 
explain that opening discourse in Nazareth which 
appears as a frontispiece to Luke’s record of 
Christ’s miracles and teaching. As a gracious 
exposition of that mission to which Christ felt 
called, it would naturally have its special attrac- 
tions for the third evangelist. In view of the 
liberties taken by Luke in regard to the arrange- 
ment of his material, there is, however, no absolute 
need to regard this discourse as preceding the 
Galilean ministry. 

It is with this ministry that Matthew begins that 
record of the sayings and discourses of our Lord 
which is the special feature of his Gospel. In the 
fore-front of this record stands the Sermon on the 
Mount. Its teachings may be regarded as the 
natural outcome of that religious enthusiasm and 
devotion to duty which we have seen Jesus express 
as a boy in the temple, at His baptism in the 
Jordan, and when tempted in the desert. The 
fresh scriptural note which dominates it all is that 
of filzal devotion to God. The refrain of all its 
precepts is ‘Glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.’ No section of the whole discourse 
lacks the expression of this thought. It inspires 
the passive dispositions commended in the 
opening Beatitudes, whose possessors shall be 
called sons of God. It is stated as the object of 
that more active aspect of virtue symbolized by the 
salt and the lit lamp. It is given as the reason 
why the righteousness of Christ’s followers must 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, attain 
even to the love of their enemies, and aim at no 
less perfection than that of the Father above. It is 
because done before their Father, who seeth in 
secret, that all advertisement is out of place in 
almsgiving, fasting, and prayer. It is because He 
knoweth their needs and taketh thought for His 
children, that they should, like the birds He 
feedeth, divest themselves of earthly cares, in 


order to seek His kingdom, to serve its interests, 
and to secure its heavenly treasures. And it is 
because the doing of the Father’s will means 
everything for loving children, that His golden 
rule should regulate their conduct, and their chief 
concern be to build on the sure foundation, and 
keep the narrow way that leadeth unto life. 

It is the Fatherhood of God which is the basal 
thought of this discourse, and this we have seen 
to have its place in Christ’s first reported utter- 
ance and in His early Parable of the Lost Son. 
Nor is the great distinction of the good and bad, 
set before us in that initial group of parables 
of which this forms a part, overlooked in this 
Sermon on the Mount. The thought, indeed, is 
implied all throughout, besides coming to clear 
statement in the sapid and the savourless salts, 
the displayed and the concealed lamps, man’s two 
possible masters, the broad and the narrow ways, 
the good and the corrupt trees, and the builders 
on the rock and on the sand. There is then quite 
a clear echo of Christ’s first parables in this His 
first public discourse. 

In view of the fact that the prayer and growth 
parables follow those of the great distinction, it is 
interesting to discover that Matthew’s Gospel gives 
us immediately after its report of Christ’s Sermon 
on the Mount, its first record of supplications 
made to Him, these procuring for their offerers 
restoration to health, deliverance from danger, 
recovery of sight, a recall to life, the expulsion of 
devils, and the forgiveness of sins. This last case 
alone has to do:-with any development of doctrine 
in Christ’s utterances. It is that of the palsied 
man let down by his friends from the roof, in 


healing whom our Lord first proclaimed in words 


His power to forgive sins, adding, later on the 
same day, the statement, ‘I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners,’ and making use to John’s 
disciples, who then visited Him, of the figure of 
the new wine in the old skins. Here then in 
forgiveness, granted to that faith which had been 
evoked and commended by Christ as essential to 
all the cures He effected, the presence of the 
germinating and growing life depicted in the 
leaven, mustard seed, and growing corn may be 
recognized. And naturally now in view of a 
promising harvest, the Twelve are sent forth with 
the good seed to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, encouraged by the assurance that it is the 
very Spirit of the Father which speaketh in them. 
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What they have freely received they are freely to 
give. : 

It is in the charge given to those thus sent forth 
that we first find Christ referring to those condi- 
tions and responsibilities of grace which form the 
subject of His third group of parables. As taught 
in the story of the Unmerciful Servant, this pass- 
ing on of the grace received is one of these 
conditions. But in the injunctions of Christ’s 
charge, calling for a confession of Him before 
men, and for a taking up of the cross by His 
disciples, we find this point further emphasized. 
And is not Dives suggested by the words, ‘He 
that findeth his life shall lose it’; and the Good 
Samaritan by these, ‘Whosoever shall give to 
drink to one of these little ones shall in no wise 
lose his reward’? But, indeed, the strain of the 
whole charge has as its two leading notes, the 
parting with all, required in order to the purchase 
of the pearl of price, and the joy of him who 
found the hidden treasure. ‘Ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name’s sake. But fear not, for 
there is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, 
and hid that shall not be made known. He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me, but he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it.’ 

Apart from that parallel with the course of 
Christ’s parabolic teaching which we have thus 
far been tracing in Matthew’s account of our 
Lord’s public sayings and discourses, there is a 
development of the more personal element in 
Christ’s doctrine which must be taken note of at 
the point we have reached. This amounts to a 
growing insistence on the majesty and importance 
of His claims to personal homage and obedience. 
We best can note the movement of it in Christ’s 
three distinct calls. (1) ‘Follow me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.’ Here the summons is 
to mere discipleship and imitation, and that with a 
stated human reference, to secure adherents to 
Christ’s cause. (2) ‘Every one who shall confess 
me before men, him will I also confess before my 
Father which is in heaven.’ Here the call is to the 
acceptance of Christ’s cross; in other words, to 
such identification with Him as must entail 
persecution. But in the reward held forth, the 
ultimate object of the call is presented as a future 
and heavenly one. There is present hatred and 
suffering, but an eternal reward. (3) The third 
call is ‘Come unto me all ye who labour,’ as to 
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He must accomplish at Jerusalem. 


Him who alone knows, and can reveal the Father. 
Here the reference, although immediate, is entirely 
spiritual, the call securing, to those accepting it, 
present rest and tranquillity, through the assurance: 
thus conferred of the divine compassion and 
support. 

But these three successive calls are not the only 
marks of this development. The first call is 
contemporaneous with Christ’s intimation that the 
kingdom of God is at hand. The second succeeds 
the announcement that ‘the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins,’ and forms part of 
Christ’s charge to those whom He is sending forth 
with the Spirit of the Father speaking in them. 
The third call again finds its place in the midst of 
still more notable proclamations of Christ’s divine 
authority and power. It follows the denunciation 
of direful woes against the cities unaffected by 
Christ’s preaching, and is immediately followed by 
such statements as these, ‘One greater than the 
temple is here’; ‘The Son of Man is lord of the 
Sabbath’ ; ‘If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, 
then is the kingdom of God come upon you.’ And 
here, indeed, Christ’s claim of divine authority 
reaches its climax, and there abides. Peter, indeed, 
has still to make his momentous confession, and 
the transfiguration to put its seal on that, but as 
manifesting and announcing the divine majesty 
and authority of Christ, the kingdom has truly 
come. 

And with this movement completed, a no less 
important one begins to take its place. Christ’s 
manifest majesty is the necessary pedestal for His 
recognized humiliation. And so it is only now, 
and that in obscure fashion at first, that our Lord 
begins to make intimation of the decease which 
It is that 
same twelfth chapter of Matthew’s Gospel which, 
after proclaiming that the kingdom has come, 
proceeds to record Christ’s first intimation of His 
passion, in the sign of the prophet Jonah. ‘For 
as Jonah was three days and three nights in the 
belly of the whale, so shall the Son of Man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth.’ 

And now at this point we find the first instal- 
ment of our Lord’s parables recorded by Matthew, 
in the seven brought together in the thirteenth 
chapter of his Gospel. These, with their Lucan 
parallels, giving us the parables of the great 
distinction, of growth and prayer, and of the 
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conditions of grace, sum-up in this form Christ’s 
doctrine as hitherto declared. It is notable that 
they do not go beyond this, even leaving for a 
later point that Parable of the Unmerciful Servant 
with its first clear parabolic reference to grace. 

The intervening chapters, which carry us to the 
close of Christ’s work in Galilee, tell of that 
feeding of the five thousand and Christ’s after 
appearance on the water, which are the events with 
which John takes up again his record of our 
Lord’s life and teaching. They record, too, Peter’s 
confession of Christ’s divinity, and the transfigura- 
tion of our Lord. And besides, they give us two 
very distinct intimations made by Christ to the 
disciples of His need to go to Jerusalem, and there 
suffer many things, and be killed, and on the third 
day be raised up. 

John’s contribution to our knowledge of the 
Galilean ministry includes his report of Christ’s 
sermon on the bread of life, Peter’s recognition of 
his Lord’s utterances as words of life, and the 
important intimation that, with the changed 
prospect which Christ’s prediction of His passion 
created, many of His disciples went back and 
walked no more with Him. 
then was marked by this outer one in the fortunes 
of the apostolic band. 

With the departure from Galilee there is a 
marked alteration of features in the work, and of 
tone in the talk and teachings of Christ. The 
cheerful and commanding note is replaced by a 
sad and deepeningly solemn one. This is notice- 
able alike in all the four Gospel narratives. Luke 
relieves the sombreness of the change by shortening 
his narrative of the after period, while John 
enswathes its sad experiences in a halo of the 
most divinely exalted and profoundly gracious 
discourse. 

Mark says that during this time Christ began 
to speak in parables, and, in keeping with this, 
Matthew henceforth interweaves the parabolic 
teaching with his record of Christ’s more direct 
sayings and addresses. In his Gospel there are 
two phases of the doctrinal development leading 
up to the passion of our Lord. The first is 
coloured by the thought of the divine claims and 
the difficulty of their fulfilment. The childlike 
disposition alone meets the needs of the case, and 
of such is the kingdom of God. On the other 
hand, how hardly shall they that have riches enter 
that heavenly realm, which demands of its subjects 
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not only obedience to the divine commands, but 
the cultivation, too, of the self-denying and gracious 
disposition. The Parable of the Labourers, told at 
this point, serves at once to declare the claims of 
God’s grace, and to disclose how human perversity 
can find in grace itself an excuse for declining 
compliance with them. 

Suitably with this first parable on the responsi- 
bilities of divine grace, Christ’s sufferings to 
procure it are kept in evidence, by a further 
intimation of His about what awaits Him in 
Jerusalem. The doctrine of the cross already 
referred to in Galilee as an essential condition of 
Christian discipleship, is now advanced a stage by 
being set forth as the way to all eminence and 
dominion in the kingdom. In connexion with 
this, the object of Christ’s coming passion is now 
declared to be the giving of His life as a ransom 
for many. 

Following our Lord’s reference here to the cup 
which He must drink, we find Christ in His cure 
of Bartimzeus, moved with that same compassion 
of the fellow-sufferer, which, as one sharing their 
hunger, had affected Him in providing for the five 
thousand. We next read of Christ weeping over 
Jerusalem as He draws nigh to the city, and 
discover Him in such peril of His life when there, 
as obliges Him each night to leave it for the 
Mount of Olives. John tells us that the Jews cast 
stones at, and Luke that they sought to lay hands 
on, Him. 

From the time of His arrival at Jerusalem, 
notwithstanding the triumphal Hosanna entry and 
its accompanying purging of the temple, that 
authority which we have seen Christ claim and 
exercise in Galilee was rudely questioned. In 
answer to this treatment, Christ, in order to expose 
and reprove the hypocritical devotion and practical 
non-recognition of Jehovah by His covenanted 
people, as also to set forth the debts of loving 
loyalty and faithful stewardship which the divine 
grace lays on all His followers, delivered the 
parables of the Two Sons, and of the Husband- 
men. 

The last phase of doctrinal development in 
Matthew’s record of Christ’s teachings is associ- 
ated with the three parables of judgment, which 
with the discourses relating to the second advent, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the final 
judgment, give so solemn a character to the 
chapters of this Gospel which precede its account 
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of our Lord’s passion. These parables of the 
Wedding Feast and Robe, the Bridesmaids, and 
the Talents, have as their distinctive features.a 
further reaching reference to doom than we find in 
any other of the Matthean parables. Here, in the 
first and last of these three parables (and only 
besides in Mt 81%), is the outer darkness men- 
tioned, while the admonitory context gives to 
the exclusion of the foolish virgins from the bridal 
feast quite as tragic and impressive a note. It is 
indeed only in Luke’s parable of Dives and 
Lazarus that we find any equally solemn picture of 
the issues of sin and grace. 

As regards the dominant feature of this, the 

closing chapter of our Lord’s public ministry, we 
find all the four evangelists at one. The note of 
prediction is common to the discourses alike of the 
Synoptists and of the Fourth Gospel. The miracle 
of the period too, unlike all Christ’s others, is one 
of judgment, the blasting of the leafy but unfruitful 
fig-tree. As at its opening scene in the call of His 
disciples, and at the crisis of Christ’s ministry 
ere leaving Galilee, its four recorders are again 
brought together in pealing forth its final solemn 
note. 
_ The doctrine of the cross alone awaits its further 
development, and divine fulfilment. The former, 
as Dr. Bruce points out in his Zvraiuing of the 
Twelve, has its two last lessons taught, in the 
anointing of Christ by Mary of Bethany, and in 
Christ’s institution of the Lord’s ‘Supper. Mary’s 
magnificent gift eloquently declares that love 
demands and delights in heroic self-sacrifice, while 
in the sacrament which commemorates Christ’s 
dying love, there is shown what the cross, as borne 
by Him, has purchased for His people, in the way 
of assured pardon and favour, and of spiritual 
nourishment. 
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Matthew records for us the stern and solemn 
truths of Christ’s predictive utterances, while Luke, 
in the parables with the same reference reported 
by him, seeks to gild the dark cloud with a lining 
of grace. It is the beloved disciple, however, who 
is privileged to afford us that comforting aspect of 
the predictive doctrine which our Lord imparted 
to His own. ‘Ido not leave you comfortless. J 
come to you, and go to prepare a place for you, 
that where I am ye may be also.’ There is here 
the full anticipation of that divine triumph with the 
suitable psean of which Matthew closes his Gospel. 
‘ All authority hath been given unto me in heaven 
and on earth. Go ye therefore and disciple all the 
nations. And lo, I am with you alway.’ 

It remains but to sum up the results of our 
present study. With Matthew as our guide to the 
historical and logical development of Christ’s 
doctrinal utterances, having found him such to 
that of the parabolic teaching, we can note an 
according progress between the general and 
parabolic doctrine of our Lord. The Sermon on 
the Mount furnishes an equivalent to the initial 
parables relating to the great distinction of good or 
bad, lost or found. Matthew’s eighth and ninth 
chapters illustrate and confirm the parables on 
prayer and growth. His next nine chapters, like 
the next group of parables, relate to grace and its 
conditions. Thereafter the parables are interwoven 
with the events and concurrent direct teaching of 
the later ministry of Christ. Here again, however, 
the divine claims, and eternal issues of sin and 
grace, with which these parables in succession deal, 
give the notes severally of the next three and again 
succeeding three chapters of Matthew’s Gospel. 
Nor have our conclusions brought us into any 
serious or irreconcilable conflict with the records 
of the other three evangelists. 


———— = 


Recent GForciqgn Theology. 


Warta. 


J. C. B. Mone, Tubingen. 

The great success that attended the publication 
of Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift des Alten Test. in 
1890-94 led to the issue of a second edition in 
1896, and it is extremely gratifying to note that a 
third edition is nowin course of publication. The 


work is being published in parts [five have reached 
us], at intervals of about five weeks, and the final 
issue is expected in the spring of 1910. The cost 
per part is (to subscribers) fixed at the very moder- 
ate figure of M.o.80. A new feature of the present 
edition, which cannot fail to add materially to its 
value, is the introduction of explanatory footnotes. 

The same publishers have commenced the issue 
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of an important work, ‘entitled Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, which will appear in 
monthly parts, at a cost (to subscribers) of M.1 
per part. The work will probably run to four or 
five volumes, each containing about rooo double- 
column pages, and will be completed, if possible, 
before the end of the year 1911. The scope of 
the work will best be understood from the following 
scheme of the topics to be handled :— 


I. Old Testament (everything relating to the literature 
of Israel, her history, and the history of her religion) : 
editor, Professor Gunkel. 

II. New Testament (its literature, geography, chronology, 
etc, ; and a full treatment of primitive Christianity) : 
editor, Professor Heitmiiller. 

III. Church History and History of Dogma, Symbolics : 
editor, Professor Kohler. 

IV. Systematic Theology : editor, Professor Troeltsch. 

V. Ethics: editor, Professor Scheel. 

VI. Apologetics: editor, Professor Wobbermin. 

. Practical Theology: editor, Professor Baumgarten. 

. Education: editor, Dr. Schiele. 

IX. Art: editor, Professor Neumann. 

X. Music: editor, Professor Weber. 

XI. Non-Christian Religions: editors, Professor Gunkel 

and Dr. Schiele. 

. Sociology: editor, Dr. Siebeck. 

. Church Law and Polity: editor, Professor Schian. 

. Religion at the Present Day: editor, Professor Baum- 

garten. 


. German Protestant Theology in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: editor, Dr. Mulert. 


The first part, which lies before us, contains, in 
addition to smaller articles, the following: A and 
Q, Aachen, Aaron, Abalard, Abba, Abbreviaturen, 
Abendlandische Kirche, Abendmahl (i. in N.T.; 
il. dogmengeschichtlich ; ii. dogmatisch ; iv. litur- 
gisch; v. rechtlich), Abendmahlsbulle, Abendmahls- 
erschleichung, Aberciusinschrift, Aberglaube. 

We shall follow with interest the appearance of 
the various parts. 

Under the competent editorship of Professor Ber- 
tholet of Basel there has just appeared a volume 
of 400 pages, which will be warmly welcomed by 
students of comparative religion. It is entitled Re- 
ligtonsgeschichtliches Lesebuch (price M.6.60). The 
interest of the subject and the aims and method of 
the present work are described by the editor in a 
preface which is itself a contribution to the sub- 
ject. Then follow a series of religions, with ap- 
propriate introductions, and with translations of 
copious selected passages from their sacred books. 
Those selections are made not on the principle of 
choosing what is ‘beautiful,’ but solely with a view 


to presenting what is truly characteristic of each 
religion. We have: I. The Religion of the 
Ancient Chinese, by Professor Grube of Berlin 
(pp. 1-69). II. The Religions of India: (A) 
Vedism and Brahmanism, by Professor Geldner of 
Marburg (pp. 70-213); (B) Buddhism, by Pro- 
fessor Winternitz of Prag (pp. 214-322). III. Zoro- 
astrianism (the Avesta), by Professor Geldner of 
Marburg (pp. 323-360). IV. Islam, by Professor 
A. Mez of Basel (pp. 361-380). An excellent 
index of 20 pages concludes the volume, which 
has our heartiest wishes for its success. 

We are glad to note the issue of a sixth edition 
of Cornill’s Einlettung in die kanonischen Biicher 
des A.T. (price M.5). We need not repeat here 
what we have said in favour of this work on the 
occasion of the appearance of earlier editions. 

Professor Beer of Strassburg has added another 
to the useful series of translations of Mishnic 
tractates by his version of the important tractate 
Shabbath (price M.3.20). ; 


ALFRED TOPELMANN (J. RICKER), Giessen. 

In spite of the labours of men like Grimm and 
Cremer, all New Testament scholars are aware of 
the need of a new Greek Lexicon for its study. 
The materials for the composition of such a work 
have been largely increased by the discoveries of 
papyri, etc., in recent years. This need will be 
partially met by Dr. Preuschen’s new work entitled 
Vollstandiges Griechisches-deutscthes Handworterbuch 
zu den Schriften des NV.T. und der tibrigen urchrist- 
lichen Literatur, of which the first part has just 
appeared (price M.1.80), extending from a—dpyupo- 
xoros. The whole is expected to be completed in 
seven parts, costing subscribers about M.13. The 
Lexicon takes account not only of N.T. words, 
but of those found in the Apostolic Fathers and 
in the extra-canonical Gospels. The citation of 
passages is based on Moulton-Geden’s Concordance 
and (for the text) on Nestle’s edition of the Greek 
N.T., but with account taken of variants in other 
critical editions. It seems rather a pity that more 
copious and more dzrect use is not made of the 
testimony of the papyri. 

Since our last notice of Professor Morris 
Jastrow’s great work, Die Religion Babyloniens 
und Assyriens, Parts 11 and 12 have appeared, 
both of which are wholly occupied with ‘ Vorzeichen _ 
und Deutungslehre.’ The second volume must 
now be nearing completion. 
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VANDENHOECK UND RupRECHT, Gottingen (Glas- 
gow: F. BAUERMEISTER). 

In 1896 Meyer’s commentary on the Book of 
Revelation (by Diisterdieck) was completely re- 
vised by Professor Bousset of Gottingen, who pro- 
duced what was really a new work, enriched by his 
special knowledge in the sphere of apocalyptic. 
The same author has now given us a revised 
edition of his own work, nominally the sixth edition 
of the commentary. All N.T. students will wel- 
come the latest contribution of such an acknow- 
ledged expert to the interpretation of an interesting 
book which has suffered so much at the hands of 
earlier commentators (price M.8). 


J. C. Hinricus, Leipzig. 

The literature dealing with the religion of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria has been enriched by Dr. Otto 
Weber’s Die Litteratur der Babylonier und Assyrer 
(price M.4.20). In his introduction the author 
discusses the scope and contents of Assyro- 
Babylonian literature, the ‘Sumerian’ question, 
the invention and history of the cuneiform script, 
etc., and then proceeds to deal with the various 
branches of the extant literature (creation and other 
myths, incantation formule, omens, psalms and 
hymns, the historical inscriptions, letters, scientific 
texts, popular literature), of which copious examples 
are cited. The work cannot fail to prove of value. 

Professor Strack of Berlin needs no introduction 
to readers of THE |Exposirory Times. He has 
rendered eminent service to all interested in the 
study of Judaism, and no pen has been more 
potent than his in dispelling the ghastly ‘blood 
superstition,’ and in warring against ‘ Anti-Semitism’ 
(on which, by the way, he contributes a weighty 
article to vol. i. of Dr. Hastings’ Lucyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics). We have just received the 
fourth edition of his valuable Linlettung in den 
Talmud (price M.3.20). This is virtually a new 
book, having been subjected by its author to a 
thorough revision, so as to place the Bible student 
in the most favourable position for learning what 
the Talmud is and what it contains. It may safely 
be said that a work like the present is indispens- 
able for the proper understanding alike of the O.T. 
and the N.T. It will prove of immense service to 
missionaries to the Jews, and to all who are in- 
terested in the Jewish question, which is now a 
burning one, not only on the Continent, but in 
Great Britain and America. 


RECENT Works By PRoressor K6nic of Bonn. 

(1) Talmud und Neues Testament (Edw. Runge, 
Berlin; price 60 pf.), one of the well-known 
‘ Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen.’ After a summary 
account of the history and contents of the Talmud, 
Dr. Konig proceeds to contrast its standpoint with 
that of the N.T., especially in regard to the attitude 
to the Law and the Prophets, the character of its 
miracles, its conception of the Kingdom of God, 
and its ethical principles. His task is well ac- 
complished, and he says much that may be com- 
mended to the attention of superficial critics who 
disparage the ‘originality’ of the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

(2) Die Poesie des Alten Testaments (Quelle und 
Meyer, Leipzig; price M.1, bound M.1.25) is a 
very interesting contribution to the subject of 
Hebrew poetry. Not only does the author present 
a clear view of what poetry really means, but he 
offers a welcome clue through the labyrinth of 
schemes of Hebrew ‘metre,’ and illustrates in 
copious detail the various species (epic-lyric, epic- 
didactic, pure didactic, pure lyric) of poetical 
compositions to be found in the Old Testament. 
We must refer readers to the last chapter of the 
book for a very satisfactory discussion of the much 
controverted question of the existence of the drama 
among the Hebrews. 

(3) Geschichte des Reiches Gottes bis auf Jesus 
Christus (H. Wollerman, Braunschweig und Leip- 
zig; price M.4.80). This book ought to appeal to 
many readers. Its subject, the Kingdom of God, ° 
has been handled by many, but is of perennial 
interest. Defining the Kingdom of God as ‘that 
community by citizenship in which man who has 
strayed from God attains again to peace with Him,’ 
Dr. Konig traces the growth of the conception 
and the development of the kingdom from the 
first down to its perfect realization in the Person 
and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. His book is, 
in one sense, a history of Israel or of Israel’s re- 
ligion, but it is differentiated from other histories 
by the central theme that dominates it. Three 
stages in the unfolding of the doctrine of the king- 
dom are distinguished: (1) the patriarchal period, 
(2) from Moses to Malachi, (3) the prophetless 
period. This last, which has only within recent 
years had justice done to it, is handled with very 
great care, and the real background of the N.T. is 
clearly presented to us. Throughout the book, 
Professor Konig shows himself thoroughly at home 
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in all recent discoveries and discussions, and speaks 
more than one enlightening word on controverted 
points, but he never forgets the main interest, which 
is the religious one, and he never abandons the 
use of popular language. We earnestly trust that 
this valuable work will be widely read. Its 330 
pages contain a rich mine of spiritual instruction. 
(4) Hebriische Grammatik fur den Unterricht, 
mit Ubiingstiicken und Worterverszeichnissen (J. C. 
Hinrichs, Leipzig; price, bound, M.3.60). There 
is one department of knowledge in which by uni- 
versal confession Professor Konig is unrivalled. 
In anything relating to the Hebrew language he 
calls no man master. It is now nearly twenty 
years since his Hebrew Syntax put the cope-stone 
on that enduring monument he reared for himself 
in his colossal work, H¢storisch-kritisches Lehrge- 
baude der Heb. Sprache. Such a competent judge 
as the late Professor Carl Siegfried pronounced that 
no one had ever approached the subject of Hebrew 
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syntax with such a combination of the needful 
qualities, or treated it with such success, and de- 
clared that for all time to come ‘this inexhaustible 
mine’ would continue to yield new and valuable 
results ‘alike for the language and the exegesis of 
the O.T.’ Similarly, Dr. Nowack characterizes the 
Lehrgebiude as ‘a product of extraordinary labour 
and all-embracing scholarship.’ In our own country 
the highest testimony to it has been borne by Pro- 
fessor Driver and other authorities, and no better 
certificate of its worth could be adduced than the 
fact that it is cited many hundreds of times in the 
Oxford Hebrew Lexicon. Instead of any descrip- 
tion of the Hebrew Grammar before us, we have 
thought it better to mention the considerations 
that will rouse the interest of readers and stimulate 
them to make acquaintance, in this readily ac- 
cessible form, with the system of one who is facile 
J. A. SELBIE. 


Aberdeen. 


The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS 


DEUTERONOMY Xxxil. II, 12. 


‘As an eagle that stirreth up her nest, 

That fluttereth over her young, 

He spread abroad his wings, he took them, 

He bare them on his pinions: 

The Lord alone did lead him, 

And there was no strange god with him.’—_R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


‘An eagle.’—The eagle has in English poetry such noble 
associations that the substitution of ‘vulture’? may seem a 
degradation of the figure which the Hebrew poet employs ; 
but Tristram’s argument that zésher is not the eagle, but the 
griffon-vulture, seems irresistible ; so that though eagle may 
be excusably retained in a popular version, it is a rendering 
without any pretensions to scientific exactness. —DRIVER. 

‘As an eagle that stirreth up her nest . . . he spread 
abroad his wings, he took them, he bare them on his 
pinions.’—The figure of Ex 194 is here developed, so as to 
illustrate Jehovah’s paternal affection. Shown in training 
Israel to independence: as the bird stirs up its nest, with the 
object of encouraging its young ones to flight, but at the same 
time hovers over them so as to be at hand to support them 
on its wings, in case their strength fails and they are in 
danger of falling, so Jehovah (the figure of the bird being 
still retained) spread out His wings, and bare Israel upon 
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them, until its powers were matured, and the nation was 
able to support itself alone. —DRIVER. 

‘The Lord alone did lead him.’—All the hardship and 
the toil were of God’s appointment to drive His beloved 
people upwards and onwards. Whatever they might think 
or believe now, it was Yahweh alone, without companion or 
ally, who had done this for them, borne them up through 
it, and bestowed upon them all the luxury of the goodly 
land once promised to their fathers. Even from the rocks 
He had given them honey, and the rocky soil had produced 
the olive tree. They had, too, all the luxuries of a pastoral 
people in abundance, and the wheat and foaming wine which 
were the finest products of agriculture. HARPER. 

‘ And there was no strange god with him.’—No ‘ foreign 
god’ helped Yahweh in His fatherly task (Hos 134 R.V. marg., 
Is 43") ; why then, it is implied, should ‘ foreign gods’ share 
in Israel’s regard ?—ROBINSON. 


THE SERMON. 
God’s Education of His Children. 
Vey RABI Cs My Sr adax, JO) IOP VEIL. ID 


If it be true that God is educating His children, 
He must accommodate His disclosures of truth to 
their capacities. This throws light on the slowness 
with which revelation itself was given to the world. 
This idea of patient training is expressed in the 
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text. The passage is part of the magnificent song 
which Moses addressed to the people of Israel 
before he left them. He was the under teacher 
himself, so he knew how Jehovah had found them 
lost and degraded by bondage, and how He had 
instructed them, and protected them, and forgiven 
them—correcting their faults and developing their 
powers. 

The figure of the text—that of an eagle teaching 
her young to fly—is a striking one. The eagle’s 
object is to train the powers of her young and to 
protect them from peril. In like manner God’s 
twofold purpose in educating His people is their 
development and their protection. 

In the first place, God seeks by His treatment 
of us on earth to develop our spiritual powers. It 
is unnecessary to say that, even before the Divine 
Master can begin the education of the soul, there 
must be implanted in it the germ of spiritual life. 
You cannot train a dead vine, or educate an 
imbecile. But if life, however weak, be present, 
there is evidence of God’s desire to develop our 
powers. It appears, first of all, in His recognition 
of our individual freedom. Though sensible 
that our freedom is limited in various ways, 
we are still conscious of being free. We know that 
we act upon motives, that we are governed by 
truth, that we grow in intelligence, and that we 
make discoveries. So God treats us as intelligent 
beings to be persuaded and convinced. He reveals 
His will, little by little. And we grow into a 
knowledge of it by its growing into us. 

Consider also how God holds us accountable 
for our conduct. This implies freedom and 
intelligence, for a soulless animal could be neither 
rewarded nor punished. Christ is to pass judgment 
on our lives, and He will take everything into 
consideration—it will be a fair judgment. This 
responsibility to God for our actions is a great 
developing force and makes for a noble life. 

In this connexion notice that God requires 
personal work of some kind from everybody. ‘The 
command to work was not given after, but before, 
the Fall. God does not need labourers in His 
vineyard, but He invites us to be co-workers 
with Himself. The work calls out our faculties, 
develops our patience and endurance, and matures 
us. 

The troubles and suffering which God permits 
to befall us, are also part of our training. There 
is a strength won from suffering, a wisdom from 


failures, and a spiritual vigour from losses which 
could not be otherwise attained. Was not the 
Lord Himself perfected by suffering? 

We now understand the first half of the picture— 
the eagle forcing her young to fly—that is the 
compulsion to flight, the necessity of development. 
Now follows the emblem of protection—‘ fluttereth 
over her young.’ Life is not all a hard education. 
God is always near in all the fulness of His 
personal love, to sympathize and uphold; and 
whatever trial His people have to meet they can 
testify that He has been their refuge and their 
strength. 

Shall we not put ourselves under a Master in the 
art of living—One who will both protect and 
develop us till we mount up with wings as 
eagles ? 


Taught by the Eagle. 
by the Rev. D, D. F. Macdonald, M.A. 


The words of the text are taken from the death- 
song of Moses. Because they are among his last 
words, they make the greater impression upon us. 
Why should this be? Chiefly because we believe 
that there is the deepest meaning crowded into a 
man’s last words. When the darkness is falling, a 
tremendous force is lent the simplest saying. The 
late Dr. Adam, for example, of the High School, 
Edinburgh, was heard to murmur when dying, 
‘Go home, boys—it is growing dark.’ If we attach 
such importance to the last sayings of humbler 
men, how much more will we attach to those 
of the outstandingly great in their generation, 
of the Master Spirit of the Old Testament him- 
self? 

Looking back over his long life he seems to have 
made the discovery that there was a golden thread 
of Divine purpose running through his experiences. 
In order that the people may understand God’s 
attitude towards him and towards them he uses the 
illustration of the eagle. ‘As an eagle stirreth up 
her nest, fluttereth with her wings over her young 
. . . Sothe Lord alone did lead him.’ Two things 
are taken for granted here—that God is our Father, 
and that the powers by which we serve Him are 
slumbering within us. We cannot apply the illustra- 
tion to ourselves unless we first acknowledge that 
we are the children of God. It is the eaglets 
that the eagle trains, it is not the offspring of any 
other bird. If we have acknowledged God as, our 
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Father in an intimately spiritual way, then all the 
teaching and comfort of this illustration belongs 
to us. 

(1) The Educative Method. Vf we are the 
children of God we must expect to be trained 
by Him. He has two methods. ‘The first is the 
educative method. The eagle swoops round and 
round the nest encouraging her offspring to follow 
her example. What is the spiritual application of 
this? Surely, that Jesus Christ came into the 
world and was tempted in all points like as we 
are in order that we might follow His example. 

(2) The Prohibitive Method. If the reverential 
spirit in a man refuse to be quickened, then God 
has recourse to His second method. To see 
what this is let us look at the illustration. The 
eaglets are still shivering in the nest. Suddenly 
the eagle swoops upon them and scatters the 
sticks, and perforce they have to use their wings. 
This is God’s method with us. If we will not learn 
in prosperity, He must teach us by adversity and 
bereavement. 

But what if we refuse to be trained either by 
imitation or prohibition? There is no compulsion, 
and the only course left to the Almighty love is to 
leave us alone. 


Mine held them once, but flung away 
Those keys that might have open thrown 
The golden sluices of the day. 

I clutch the keys of darkness now ! 

I hear the reapers singing go 

Into God’s harvest—I that might 

With them have chosen—here below 
Grope shuddering at the gate of night. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘Cloud-wings—the eagle.’—One day, when I came to 
the little thicket on the cliff, I found that one eaglet was 
gone. The other stood on the edge of the nest. Presently 
the mother eagle came swiftly up from the valley, and there 
was food in her talons. She came to the edge of the nest, 
hovered over it a moment, then went slowly down to the 
valley, taking the food' with her, telling the little one in 
her own way to come and he should have it, 
afraid. 

In a little while she came back again, this time without 
food, and tried every way to induce the little one to leave 
the nest. She succeeded at last, when with a desperate 
effort he sprang upward and flapped to the ledge above; 
then after surveying the world gravely from his new place, 
he flapped back to the nest. 

Suddenly, as if discouraged, she rose well above him. 
T held my breath for I knew what was coming. The little 


But he was 


fellow stood on the edge of the nest, looking down at the 


plunge which he dared not take. There was a sharp cry 
from behind, which made him alert, tense as a watch-spring. 
The next instant the mother eagle had swooped, striking 
the nest at his feet, sending his support of twigs and himself 
with them out into the air together. He was afloat now, 
and flapped lustily for life. Over him, under him, beside 
him hovered the mother on tireless wings, calling softly that 
she was there. But the awful fear of the depths and the 
lance tops of the spruces was upon the little one ;_ his flapping 
grew more wild: he fell faster and faster. Suddenly—more 
in fright, it’ seemed to me, than because he had spent his 
strength—he lost his balance and tipped head downward 
in the air. Then like a flash the old mother eagle shot 
under him, He righted himself, rested an instant, found 
his head; then she dropped like a shot from under him, 
leaving him to come down on his own wings. It was all 
the work of an instant before I lost them among the trees 
far below. And when IJ found them again with my glass, 
the eaglet was in the top of a great pine, and the mother 
was feeding him.—From /owls of the Azr, by WILLIAM 
M. J. Lone. 


‘As an eagle that stirreth up her nest.’—To the 
majority of her readers, the news of the death of Allen 
Raine will come with painful unexpectedness. That she 
took to literature at all was due to the trials of her life. 
Her husband, a banker, became afflicted in a way that 
made it impossible for him to follow his business; he had 
to be cared for. She tried her pen, and almost from the 
start secured success. Her first encouragement came from 
Eisteddvod, the winning of the prize at Carnarvon in 1894 
for a story dealing with Welsh life. 

But the best story she ever wrote is her own life. When 
calamity overtook her home, she ventured all in a daring 
attempt. It might be said of Allen Raine that God drove 
her out of her position of comparative comfort that she might 
exercise a power that had lain dormant. She must have 
found out that God when He seemed to be cruel, like the 
mother eagle bréaking up her nest, was in reality most 
kind, for her last words as she entered the valley were, 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’ 


‘The Lord did lead him.’—I do not think that we 
practise this simple resignation often enough. It is astonish- 
ing how the act of placing our own will in unison with 
the Divine will restores our tranquillity. It was only a 
short time ago that I was walking alone among the fields 
and villages. It was one of those languid days in early 
spring when frame and mind alike seem unstrung and 
listless. The orchards were white with flowers, and the 
hedges were breaking into fresh green. I had just returned 
to my work after a brief and delightful holiday. I was over- 
shadowed with the vague depression that the resumption of 
work tends to bring to anxious minds. I entered a little 
ancient church that stood open. It was full of sunlight and 
had been tenderly decked with flowers. If I had been glad 
at heart it would have seemed a sweet place full of peace 
and beautiful mysteries. But it had no voice. I was over- 
shadowed too by a sad anxiety about one whom I loved, 
who was acting perversely and unworthily. There came 
into my mind a sudden and gracious thought to commit 
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myself to the heart of God; not to disguise my weakness 
and anxiety ; not to ask that the load should be lightened, 
but that I might endure His will to the uttermost. In a 
moment came the strength that I sought; no lightening of 
the load, but a deeper serenity and a desire to bear it faith- 
fully. The very fragrance of the flowers seemed to mingle 
like sweet incense with my vow. The walls whispered 
patience and hope. I do not know where the peace that 
then settled upon me came from, but not it seemed out of 
the slender resources of my own vexed spirit. —A. C. BENSON, 
From a College Window, pp. 165-166. 


THISs religion that we have is not a religion of weakness, 
but a religion of strength. If there is anything that can 
make one strong it is this religion that Christ has given to 
us. Does it not give us the strength that comes from the 
sense of overruling care? Not only does the Bible assert 
that our lives are precious in the sight of God, but the poets 
have taken up the theme and woven it into immortal verse. 
Before I was able to understand the beauty of it, my father 
used to have me read to him Bryant’s poem, ‘The Ode to 
the Water-Fowl,’ and if you have not read it I would ask 
you to read it when you go home. The poet takes the 


‘course of the water-fowl, north and south, to its home, and 


follows it through all its wanderings, and in conclusion he 
says: 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the endless way thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 
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Christmas and Mew Vear GYooks. 


BLACKIE. 


WERE we asked to describe the appearance, style, and tone 
of Messrs. Blackie’s books bya single word, we should apply 
the adjective ‘robust’ to them, for their tone is thoroughly 
healthy, their style strong and pure, and their bindings and 
general appearance attractive and. durable. Picking the 
books up at random, we come first upon How Canada was 
Won (6s.), by Captain F. S. Brereton, upon whom the 
mantle of Henty seems to have fallen. Indeed, for thrilling 
adventures well told and sound military knowledge, he sur- 
passes Henty, and in versatility he runs him close. In view 
of the recent tercentenary celebrations in Quebec, he has been 
most happy in his choice of a subject for his latest book. 

The White Trail (6s.), by Alex. Macdonald, is a story of 
the early days of Klondike, and it is rendered more interesting 
by the fact that it is founded upon actual experience. Mr. 
Macdonald celebrated his nineteenth birthday on the summit 
of the Chilcoot Pass while bound for Klondike at the first of 
the ‘rush,’ and was present in Dawson City at the great 
“starve out’ in the winter of 1897. 

It is just two years since Messrs. Blackie discovered Mr. 
Macdonald. This year they have discovered another gifted 
writer of boys’ stories in Mr. T. T. Jeans. The title of his 
first book is Wr. Midshipman Glover, R.N. (5s.), a stirring 
tale of the Royal Navy of to-day. As Mr. Jeans is himself a 
Staff Surgeon in the navy, and as he has had assistance from 
several Gunnery, Torpedo, and Engineer Lieutenants, we may 


be sure that all the technical details are correct, and that the 
book will yield information as well as entertainment. 

For the Sake of his Chum, by Walter Rhoades (3s. 6d.), is 
a good healthy school story. Jimmy Karslake’s chum Lorden 
obtained a dishonourable revenge over a Mr. Webber who 
had thrashed him. Jimmy in shielding him was suspected 
of having done the underhand trick himself, and was boy- 
cotted by the whole school. But we must not tell the story. 

At last we have a girls’ story—Cousin Sara (6s.), by Rosa 
Mulholland. Four books for boys and only one for girls— 
truly a forcible argument for the suffrage. But let us bide 
our time. Next year, or the one after, we may have to 
review four books for'girls and one book for boys. 

This is the fifth year of issue of Blackie’s Children’s Annual, 
and its circulation has deservedly increased so rapidly that 
this year the publishers have been able to add a number of 
new attractions, making it a most wonderful three and six- 
penny worth. It is bound in five or six bright colours, has 
a fascinating picture of Santa Claus on the frontispiece, 
contains about 150 pictures, 50 of which are coloured, 
numbers of stories and poems by the best known children’s 
writers, and a simple little play suitable for the children to 
act. It is quite our favourite annual for young children. 


NISBET. 


The author of ‘Dorrincourt’ and ‘ Expelled’ has chosen 
quite a new line for his latest book, 7at Master of Ours (5S.)- 
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It is a stirring tale of a hundred years ago, well written, 
and with a healthy religious atmosphere. We can recom- 
mend it. 

‘A Plucky School Girl (3s. 6d.), by Dorothea Moore, sup- 
plies a real want. It is a girls’ school story, written evidently 
by one who is no outsider. It is full of incident, the spirit is 
good, and the writing fresh and vivacious. 

And now we have a small book which will captivate the 
hearts of the younger children. It is written by the author 
of ‘Little Black Mingo,’ and is a companion volume to that 
one. Its title is Zhe Story of Little Black Quasha (1s. 6d.). 
The pages are small and the type is large, so that there is not 
much reading, and opposite to every page of reading is a full- 
page coloured picture. These pictures are drawn with broad 
free lines, and not too minutely, and the facial expressions are 
excellent. It will prove a cherished possession to the little 


ones who are fortunate enough to get it as a Christmas 
present. 


LONGMANS. 


How very successful Mr. Andrew Lang’s series of Fairy 
Books has been is shown by the scarcity of some of the 
earlier volumes, and the constant demand for them. For 
many years Mr. Lang has added a new volume to the series 
every Christmas, but this year he has substituted a book of 
true stories, making it uniform with the Fairy Books.~ “Its 
title is Zhe Book of Princes and Princesses, and its authoress 
Mrs. Lang. In his introduction, Mr. Lang says: ‘ All the 
stories about Princes and Princesses in this book are true 
stories, and were written by Mrs. Lang out of old books of 
history. There are some children who make life difficult by 
saying that they do not like true stories about real people 
who lived long ago.’ We feel sure that Mr. Lang need have 
no fears as to the success of his book, for it will overcome the 
prejudices of the most fastidious of children. The piquant 
titles of the stories—‘ Mi Reina,’ ‘ Une Reine Malheureuse’ 
—and the novelty of the incidents, as well as the inimitable 
way in which they are told, will captivate every heart. 

The publishers have done their part in making the volume 
attractive, and the illustrations, by Mr. Henry Ford, are a 
marvel of artistic colouring. 

Little Miss Quixote (5s.) is a prettily told story of an 
imaginative little girl, marred, we think, by its introduction, 
which contains the account of the tragic love story and 
marriage of her mother, and which hardly appeals to the 
same readers as the rest of the book. 
Robert Haymes and Dorothy Rose. 


The authors are 


THE PILGRIM PRESs. 


Two charming girls’ stories—they are by Miss Evelyn 
Everett-Green—have just been published by Mr. Melrose. 
The amount of fiction which Miss Green turns out in the 
course of a year and the high standard of it are remarkable. 
The larger volume, A7/ary Quest (5s.), is bound in blue and 
gold, in the square style that makes it uniform with so many 
of the authoress’s other books. The plot, which is well con- 
ceived, turns on a case of mistaken identity. Owing to the 
active ministrations of the twins, a pair of lovable pickles, 
the book ends happily with the ringing of marriage bells. 
Step-Szster Stella (3s. 6d.) is an equally pleasing story of 


home life. Both books can be put into the hands of a girt 
with the utmost confidence. : 

Young England (§s.) is getting older every year, but it is 
quite as young as ever. It is both old and young, for there 
is not a story in it that the father might not enjoy as well as 
the son, and there is not a joke that the whole family circle 
might not enjoy. Of the short stories we would single out 
‘ The Pony Express,’ which happily occurs near the beginning, 
and ‘ The Camel,’ which as happily comes inat the end. The 
illustrations are not always illustrative. The artist seems to 
have gone out on his own account, and made up his mind, 
that there cannot be too much bloodcurdling in a boy’s book 
of stories. 


Amie. ©. BLACK, 


Messrs. Black are issuing rapidly their series of travel 
books for the children, ‘Peeps at Many Lands.’ Sixteen 
volumes are now ready. These promise to be as popular 
with the little ones as Black’s ‘Colour Books’ are with their 
parents. Each volume is bound in large square octavo, in 
clear type, with twelve coloured illustrations, and is very 
light to handle. They are brightly written, and convey 
much useful geographical information under the pleasant 
guise of story books. Sw2z¢zerland, which is daintily bound 
in pale blue, is written by John Finnemore. It needs no 
other recommendation to boys. The author of Zgyf¢t is 
Mr. R. Talbot Kelly, who has his information at first hand, 
for he is Commander of the Medjidieh. The price of the 
volumes is 1s. 6d. net each. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The Religious Tract Society takes a good place with its 
selection of children’s books. For the little ones they have 
two annuals, Our Little Dots (1s. 6d.) and The Chzlad’s 
Companion (1s. 6d.), a new feature of which is the colouring 
of the illustrations. There are about a hundred of these in 
each volume, and all are in the softest shades of brown and 
red. § 

We hear very often of Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for 
men, and Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for women, but what 
of Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for the children? It is to 
make Sunday afternoon pleasant to them that the Religious 
Tract Society has published a new edition of the old favourite 
Line upon Line. This book, which is here issued in two parts 
at Is. each, and its companion volume, Zhe Peep of Day, 
never lose the children’s affection, for they possess the subtle 
something which captivates the child mind. 

Me and Nobbles is the name of Amy Le Feuvre’s latest 
story. ‘Me’ is Bobby, a little boy of eight, and ‘ Nobbles’ 
is a walking-stick with a wonderful ivory head, with round 
eyes, a smiling mouth, two very big ears, and a little red 
cap on'its head. Nobbles is Bobby’s faithful companion, to 
whom he reveals all his secrets. The story is told with the 
authoress’s own light but incisive touch. 

These books are for the children. But the Religious 
Tract Society has also catered for the older boys and girls— 
for the boys in Zhe Goldsmith of Chepe, by Tom Bevan (3s.6d.), 
and for the girls in Bzg Game (3s. 6d.). The latter is a 
bright story from the pen of Mrs. Vaizey. It is sure to be 
popular. 
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JACK. 


The daintiest series of books we have seen this season 
is ‘Grandmother’s Favourites,’ issued by Messrs. Jack. 
Two of the volumes are lying in front of us now—Mrs. 
Sherwood’s Fazrchild Family, which is retold in simple 
language by Jeanie Lang, and Maria Edgeworth’s The Birth- 
day Present. The latter is specially charming. It is retold 
by Olive Allen, who has much of Mrs. Ewing’s grace and 
beauty in Janguage. In her introduction she says: ‘ Little 
spoiled child, I have rewritten three of Maria Edgeworth’s 
tales for you. The long words and sentences that your 
grandmother stumbled over have been made simple and 
easy. I have painted bright pictures of the quaint little 
masters and misses—all to please you; and, instead of the 
dingy old cover, here is one gay with purple and gold. But 
the morals are there just the same as when your grandmother 
read them, and, after all, I don’t think a moral or two will 
do you any harm.’ We heartily agree with Miss Allen, and 
we hope that these old-fashioned tales will be read by many 
new-fashioned children this Christmas. The price of the 
volumes is only 2s. net. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


The sub-title of Te Alls of Haurakz, namely, ‘The Un- 
equal Yoke,’ discloses the purpose of the book and the trend 
of the plot. The whole story is intended to be a comment- 
ary on the words, ‘Can two walk together except they be 
agreed?’ Personally we feel that the wife-beating and other 
incidents of a like character are so exaggerated that they do 
not make the impression on the mind of the reader which 
the author desires. The style, too, is rather loose. The 
author of the book is Susie Mactier, and the price 2s. 

This is the seventy-fifth year of issue of Zhe Chzld’s Own 
Magazine (Is.), a fact which speaks for its excellence. It is 
attractive this year, with a coloured print of B. Cobbe’s 
painting, ‘Trespassers,’ as the frontispiece, a brightly 
written serial, numbers of short stories, interesting articles, 
and poems. And its programme for 1909 is equally 
attractive. 


METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE. 


Mr. Culley has sent a very varied assortment of books. 
Among them is Mr. Mark Guy Pearse’s latest story, Zhe 
Prophet's Raven (2s.), and we shall look at it first. In our 
opinion it is decidedly stronger than ‘ Bridgetstow.’ One 
gets a very clear impression from it of the life of a village 
in Cornwall—especially of its religious life, which, it seems, 
can not be supported with less than one church and at least 
three chapels. There are flashes of humour in the book, and 
there is deep insight. Let us quote from the sermon of an 
old local preacher in the Wesleyan Chapel. His text was, 
‘I have commanded the ravens to feed thee.’ ‘Well, the 
Lord told ’Lijah for to go up and hide hisself by the brook 
Kedron, and ’Lijah, like a good soldier, said, “ But, Lord, 
what about the commissariat department?” .. . And so 
there’s folks that think that preachin’ and prophesyin’ isn’t 
nothin’ but singin’ and prayin’ and usin’ fine language. Aw, 
my friends, back of that too, same as everything else, is the 
commissariat department.’ 


Gone: No Address (2s.) is a temperance story. Its author 


| tions of the S.P.C.K. for many years. 


is Mrs. Drummond, the Press-President of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association. It is written and pub- 
lished at this time in order that it may rouse temperance 
workers to ‘greater efforts to kindle a national agitation in 
favour of the beneficent bill, long waited for, ardently 
desired, and now at last before Parliament.’ 

Lay is a public school story with an unexceptionable tone. 
Its motto is ‘We only possess character: all things else 
possess us.” Its author, Mr. J. Williams Butcher, is already 
known by his ‘ Brigade Talks,’ and this story will add to his 
reputation, 

Then Mr. Culley has provided two small books for the 
little ones. Zhe Magic Nine-Pin, by Kathleen Harke, is 
bound in crimson and gold, and is the very thing for week 
days ; while Samuel, by Kate T. Sizer, is bound in peacock 
blue, and is the very thing for Sunday. The price is 1s. 6d. 
net each. 

SocIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

What is it, in truth, that you fly at? 

One 
Idea that, starlike over, lures him on 
To its exclusive purpose. 


These words might well have been applied to the publica- 
The purpose was to 
promote Chrzstian knowledge. It was a good purpose, and 
the books were always welcome. This year the purpose un- 
fortunately seems to be to promote Azstorzcal knowledge, and 
that department is already filled, and well filled. We confess 
to a sense of disappointment with three of the books in front 
of us, Dame Joan of Pevensey (1s. 6d.), by the Rev. E. E. 
Crake; Blown out to Sea (3s. 6d.), by W. C. Metcalfe; and 
Rolf the Rebel (2s.), by Bessie Marchant. They are carefully 
written historical tales, the first of the year 1390, the other 
two of later periods. But we miss the earnest religious spirit 
in them which used to characterize the books of the S.P.C.K. 

Between Two Crusades (2s. 6d.) is a bright story of 
1187 A.D., and its scene is laid in Palestine. Its author is 
Gertrude Hollis. Of the five volumes we should recommend 
The House with Dragon Gates (2s. 6d.), by Edith E. Cowper. 
It is an extremely pleasant story, with a plot both graceful 
and unexpected, It is well illustrated in colours by Harold 
Piffard. 


SEELEY. 

Messrs. Seeley are the publishers of 4 Pazr of Originals, 
by Miss Evelyn Everett-Green (2s. 6d.), and Herotnes of 
Missionary Adventure, by Canon E. C, Dawson (§s.). The 
books are as different as books could be. Miss Green never 
did a lighter, lovelier bit of work than the delineation of those 
two mischievous but innocent little men who came down 
from their London home to astonish a peaceful countryside. 
Their adventure with the gipsy baby twins is told inimitably. 

Canon Dawson's A7¢sstonary Heroines take life seriously. 
There is adventure enough, but it is not side-splitting ad- 
venture. From first to last it is patient continuance in well- 
doing. Too painful sometimes—but it is strange if we cannot 
bear to read what they were compelled to suffer. There has 
been a heroine for every land, and some lands have been blest 
with two. The illustrations are artistic in the right sense of 
the word, they illustrate the book. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Wvattbew rit. 19—Joaiah rfit. 2. 


Heb. xv xd) pyyy w6. 
LXX. od kexpagerar ode avncet. 
Mt. ov épioer ovde Kpavy doe. 


a;) Ho {say Ui. 


In his interesting note in the November num- 
ber of Tue Exposirory Times, Dr. Nestle 
argues— 

(1) That Matthew’s épéoe. corresponds to the 
Hebrew xv because xpavydce. must be equated 
with pyy’. 

(2) That it presupposes an Aramaic rendering 
of NW’, viz. 2°’, because this verb in Syriac means 
usually ‘ strepuit,’ ‘ perstrepuit,’ ‘tumultuatus,’ ‘ voci- 
feratus est,’ and might be rendered by a Greek 
translator ‘strive,’ which would not be suggested 
by Nw. 

(3) ‘That between the Hebrew prophet and our 
Greek first Gospel an Aramaic Gospel stands in 
the middle.’ 

I wish to be allowed to point out that the third 
proposition is far too sweeping, and that it will 
wholly mislead students unacquainted with Ara- 
maic. Further, that the first two arguments rest 
upon very uncertain evidence. 

Let us assume, in the first place, that Dr. Nestle 
is right in saying that Matthew’s ép/ce presupposes 
an Aramaic word in between it and the Hebrew. 
Does it follow that ‘between the Hebrew prophet 
and our Greek first Gospel an Aramaic Gospel 
stands in the middle’? Certainly not. The only 
logical inference is that ‘between this quotation 
as it stands in our first Gospel and the Hebrew 
prophet an Aramaic rendering of this verse of the 
prophet stands in the middle.’ 

The situation may be described as follows: The 
Greek editor of our Gospel may (1) have translated 
from a complete Aramaic Gospel, or (2) he may not 
have had an Aramaic Gospel before him, but may 
have got this quotation from (a) a catena of Old 
Testament passages translated into Aramaic, or 
(2) such a catena already translated from the 
Aramaic into Greek. 


Syr. 


The arguments against the theory that he was | 


translating from an Aramaic Gospel cannot be 
recapitulated here. For the theory that Matthew 


was using a collection of Testimonia, see Burkitt 
The Gospel History and its Transmission, pp. 125, 
126. That such a collection of Old Testament 
quotations lay before our first evangelist in Greek 
rather than in Hebrew or Aramaic seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that he certainly used one Greek 
source, viz. the second Gospel, and by the fact that 
St. Mark before him seems to have been acquainted 
with Is 42! in the Greek form used by St. Matthew 
(cf. Mk 12! with Mt 1217). If Dr. Nestle is right 
in supposing that épice presupposes an Aramaic 
word, this fact is quite adequately accounted for 
by the supposition that the passage of Isaiah in 
which it stands had been translated into Aramaic 
for Palestinian Christians, and was borrowed either 
directly from Aramaic oral tradition, or from a 
written Aramaic list of such passages, and trans- 
lated by our evangelist for the purpose of his 
Gospel, or that the list in which it occurred had 
been already translated into Greek before he 
used it. 

In the second place, Dr. Nestle’s first two argu- 
ments seem to be precarious. 

(1) The Hebrew xv has presented difficulties 
both to ancient translators and to modern editors. 
The LXX has avyjoe, and adopts a similar render- 
ing in Gn 1874, josre4!?, Is. 14a? 46% 

The Syro-Hexaplar text rendered by w4o;3, 
meaning ‘to vociferate,’ and so the Peshitto. Sym- 
machus has éfazaryOjcera. Cheyne, Marti, and 
others think it necessary to emend into 3Nv”. 

Now Matthew has in the place corresponding 
to NW Kpavydoe. There seems to be no reason 
why xpavydoe. should not be the rendering of a 
translator from the Hebrew who supposed that 
with Nw the noun 1p must be supplied, or of one 
who was translating an intermediate Aramaic trans- 
lation which had some word equivalent to ‘cry,’ 
as, ¢.g., the 2» of the Targum. The Syriac Pesh- 
itto took the same meaning of the word Nv” as 
the Syro-Hexaplar text, and translated by wu;3 
= ‘cry out,’ and the Sinaitic Syriac of Matthew has 
either translated xpavydces independently by u;3, 
or has assimilated to the Peshitto of Isaiah. 

(2) This leaves épice in Mt. as the equivalent 
of pyy’. And it must be admitted that no explana- 
tion of such a rendering has yet been found. This 
lends some plausibility to Dr. Nestle’s view of an 
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inversion of clauses, so that kpavydoe would corre- 
spond to pyy’ and épioe, through an intermediate 
Aramaic 23, to nw’. The chief difficulty here is 
the fact that the root 2% = to ‘cry out’ and so 
‘engage in strife,’ seems to be peculiar to Syriac, 
and not to occur in Aramaic. Dr. Nestle gives no 
occurrence of the word-in this sense in Aramaic, 
and it does not occur in Levy’s Chaldaisches 
Worterbuch, nor in the Meuhebratsches und Chal- 
diisches Worterbuch, nor in Dalman’s Aramdisch- 
Neuhebraisches Worterbuch. 

Until evidence of its occurrence in Aramaic 
(other than Syriac) in the double sense of ‘cry out’ 
and ‘strive’ can be given, it would seem to be 
safer to suppose that Matthew’s clauses are in the 
order of the Hebrew, and that épive: is a rendering 
ad sensum of Pys', or of an intermediate Aramaic 
translation. 

That Matthew’s rendering of these verses pre- 
supposes an Aramaic intermediate translation may 
perhaps also be suggested by (1) drayyeAet. Heb. 
has xv) but Targ. ‘Sy. drayyeAe? is nearer to 
this than to N’SY. 

(2) ékBédy. Heb. has xy again, but Targ. 
pp’. Here again Matthew’s rendering is nearer 
to the Aramaic than to the Hebrew. 

In conclusion, Dr. Nestle’s reference to Nu 17} 
is probably a misprint for Nu 141. 

W. C. ALLEN. 


Egerton Hall, Holly Bank, 
Carlton Road, Manchester. 


+ 
+ 


UterenptaB and the Erodus. 
ite 


In his quotation from the stele of the fifth year of 
Merenptah, to which you draw attention in the 
October number of THe Expository TIMEs, 
Professor Eerdmans either quotes too little or too 
much ; for he quotes just enough of the inscription 
to be most misleading. ‘Askalon is led away ; 
Gezer is taken; Yenuam is brought to nought; 
Israel is devastated, they do not have crops; Kharu 
has become as a widow by Egypt.’ With this 
quotation before you, it is only natural for you to 
add: ‘What has Askalon and Gezer to do with 
Goshen? And then Kharu is Palestine—of that 
there is no doubt.’ 

‘There need be no doubt, of course. Only Pro- 
fessor Eerdmans has omitted ‘Libya’ from the 


list of countries afflicted by Merenptah’s army; 
and that makes all the difference. The Egyptians 
from Thebes swept the whole coast-line round the 
south-east corner of the Mediterranean, and this 
naturally includes Goshen and the Delta. The 
special mention of ‘Kharu’ (Palestine) is partly 
due to the intended pun on Khr (‘a widow’), 

I think nearly all eminent Egyptologists, from 
Manetho to Flinders Petrie, have identified Amen- 
ophis or Merenptah with the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, and the identification seems likely to 
stand. As I am replying to Professor Eerdmans. 
in Zhe Expositor, I need not trespass on your space 
now ; but perhaps I may be allowed a line in which 
to offer a suggested explanation of the sign of the 
leprous hand in Ex 4°. 

In Josephus (Afzon. i. 26) we may read Man- 
etho’s account of the Exodus, or expulsion of the 
Hebrews from Egypt. In speaking of the Hebrews, 
Manetho consistently calls them ‘lepers.’ Doubt- 
less this is a mere term of reproachful insult, but 
apparently it is much older than Manetho himself. 
Probably it goes back to the days of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty and the Oppression, and the term ‘leper’ 
or ‘leprous’ was the insult hurled by true Egyptians. 
in the teeth of the alien settlers and all who seemed. 
to sympathize with them. Hence Moses’ mission, 
is revealed by the sign of the leprous hand. 


D. R. FoTHERINGHAM, 
London. 


il 


In regard to your notes on Merenptah as the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, may I venture the following 
by way of suggestion P 

1. According to the stele, Israel had perished. 
The determinative is that of a people, and not of 
a land. Let us say that the Israelites had escaped 
and passed into the wilderness, where there was 
insufficient sustenance for such a multitude. With- 
out troubling to follow, Pharaoh simply put down 
his pickets to see that they did not return, so that 
they were left either to die of starvation or come 
back and be killed. 

2. According to Flinders Petrie that part is in- 
capable of supporting more than 5000 people, for 
which reason he tries to prove, according to the 
Biblical narrative, that it was only about 5000 that 
escaped from Egypt. 

3. The story in the Book of Exodus so far agrees 
with Merenptah’s stele and Flinders Petrie by con- 
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fessing that the Israelites could not have lived but 
for the intervention of God by means of the 
manna. 

I think it is very remarkable how these three 
tend to combine, though approaching the subject 


from three such opposite standpoints. The stele 
is not of final decipherment, but, if this interpreta- 
tion is right, the matter of the crops is simplified. 
Won. FISHER. 
Norwood, S.E. 


jn Be Study. 


The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

The reviews of the first volume of the ENCyCLo- 
PADIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics have been most 
satisfactory. To one only would we refer. And 
that because it is the least likely to have been seen. 
It is the review in Zhe Jewish Chronicle. It has 
been written by Mr. Israel Abrahams, Reader in 
Talmudic and Rabbinic Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. The review is searching, 
many articles being subjected to a minute examina- 
tion. This is the conclusion : 

‘The first volume of Dr. Hastings’s new 
Encyclopedia removes all doubts as to the value 
of the enterprise, A certain amount of anticipatory 
fear was inevitable. Dr. Hastings seemed to have 
formed a planless plan; to have resolved on 
throwing together into one heap all sorts and 
conditions of heterogeneous materials. But the 
actual result entirely allays these misgivings. The 
whole volume is relevant to its subject, and the 
whole volume is from beginning to end written 
with uniform ability. Never before has there been 
an encyclopedic work in which so high a level of 
excellence has been so generally maintained. 
Encyclopedias are usually the most unequal books 
published; good and bad rub shoulders in them. 
But here allis not only good ; it is of the very best. 

Tan Maclaren. 

The best biography is the biography which 
makes a man known to the world as his intimates 
knew him. It is neither appreciation nor deprecia- 
tion. It is history. It is a moment of history, 
caught up into a single life with its gives and takes. 
That is the biography which Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
has written of Dr. John Watson. Its simple title 
is fan Maclaren. It is published by Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton (6s.). 


And who is my neighbour P 
The scribe who asked the question was ‘willing 
to justify himself” That is to say (for the verb zo 


will has lost half the force it had when Tindale 
made the translation), he was anxious to assure his 
own conscience that he did love his neighbour as 
himself, in accordance with the commandment. 
He kept the first commandment. He loved his 
God with all his heart. He had no question of 
conscience about that. But since it is easier to 
satisfy our conscience that we love God, whom we 
have not seen, than that we love our neighbour, 
whom we see (and evidently do not love) every 
day, the scribe, anxious to satisfy his conscience 
and gain the good opinion of Jesus also, asked, 
‘And who is my neighbour ?’ : 

Why had he any doubt about it? 
Clark Murray tells us why. 
put him wrong. 

The commandment is found in Lv 19}. 
There the Hebrew for ‘neighbour’ (9) carries no 


Professor 
His translators had 


suggestion of proximity. It is a person with whom 
one has dealings of any kind. But the Septuagint 
translators rendered it by 6 zAnoiov, ‘one that 
is near.’ And so the scribe was misled. The 
only near persons who could be meant were 
Jews, including perhaps Galileans, though they 
were just far enough away. The Samaritans, 
who were nearer than the Galileans, were out of 
the question. 

And our translators have misled us. For 
‘neighbour’ also signifies nearness. It follows 
the wrong Greek instead of the right Hebrew. It 
is true that only the first part of the word is igh 
or ‘near,’ the second is door, ‘dweller’ ‘ farmer,’ 
which is the very same word as Boer; but the 
Boers are far away, and for other reasons have for 
some time been out of the question. 

This note is taken from Professor Clark 
Murray’s Handbook of Christian Ethics (6s. net) 
just published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 
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Possession. 


On the Coromandel Coast (Smith, Elder, & Co. ; 
tos. 6d. net), by Mrs. F, E. Penny, is a true 
traveller’s tale. Mrs. Penny has seen, and tells 
what she has seen. She seems to have no axe to 
grind, neither the missionary nor the anti-missionary 
axe. She tells what she has seen, and also what 
she has heard. Among the rest she tells some 
stories of possession. The cases lose somewhat 
by being heard, not seen. But the evidence is 
certainly very circumstantial. Ox the Coromandel 
Coast is undoubtedly a book worth reading. It 
is written for, and will be read by, the reader of 
books of travel that are books of travel and nothing 
more. But the student of religion will read it for 
what it says about possession and the like. 

‘A native clergyman who was born a Christian, 
his father being a native clergyman also, told me 
the story of the wife of a schoolmaster who occupied 
a small house near his church. She was a famine 
orphan from one of the orphanages, a good quiet 
girl before, and for some time after, her marriage. 
She lived with her husband like any other native 
woman, cooking his food and keeping the house. 

‘One day after sunset she went to draw water 
at a well, which was near a tree inhabited by a 
devil. From that hour she was possessed, and 
it was supposed that she must inadvertently have 
gone too near the tree. Her husband, who was 
much attached to her, was greatly distressed. He 
tried to beat the devil out of her. He was advised 
to take her to the General Hospital, and he did 
so. The devil never manifested himself before 
the European medical men, and after a few days 
she was discharged as having no ailment. ‘The 
moment she set foot inside her own house she 
was seized by the demon and thrown into violent 
convulsions. She cried out in different languages. 
She sang songs in unknown tongues. One of the 
songs she sang was in the language of the Kor- 
avans, the bird-catchers, a people she was not 
known to have seen or spoken with. She had the 
gift of second sight. A man passed on the road : 
Aha,” she cried, “you beat your wife last night ; 
you beat her cruelly.” He slunk away like a 
whipped hound, for she spoke the truth. 

‘The young woman was eventually cured by a 
Mohammedan hakim, who wove spells and wrote 
them on thin slips of paper. The slips were soaked 
in water and swallowed by the patient. 


Phillips Brooks’ Note-Book. 


Phillips Brooks was a fine subject for a biography. 
He was genuine and he was picturesque. He 
found an ideal biographer in the late Professor 
Alexander V. G. Allen. Two volumes with the 
title of Zhe Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks were 
published in 1900. The biography was most 
successful. But there were thousands, who would 
profit by knowing what manner of man Phillips 
Brooks was, who had neither time to read nor 
money to buy a biography on such a scale. To 
meet their necessity and to let this good man, 
though he has been dead fifteen years, speak still 
to a world that still needs his speech, an abridg- 
ment of the large biography was prepared by the 
original biographer. And just as we hear in this 
country of Professor Allen’s death, it is published 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. The title, to 
distinguish it from the other, is simply Phillips 
Brooks (10s. 6d. net). 

It has not been properly described as an abridg- 
ment. For abridgments are unreadable. This 
book is eminently readable. Much of it has been 
rewritten, and the many omissions are unfelt. The 
time is passing, but it is pretty certain to find a 
good sale yet. 

One of Phillips Brooks’ gifts was the ability to 
use a note-book. It is a rare gift. 
few extracts from it: 

‘The Jesuit ordering pictures from France to 
use in the Huron Mission wants many souls in 
perdition (ames damnées) in various styles; of souls 
in bliss (ames bienheureuses) he thinks that one 
will be enough. (Parkman’s Jesuits in North 
America, p. 133). 

‘A curious argument of the Indians, who be- 
lieved in the truth as powerful, but drew the 
inference, not that they had better submit to it, 
but that it would be better for them not to hear it. 
(Parkman, Jd. p. 135).’ 

‘“ You do good to your friends,” said Le Jeune 
to an Algonquin chief, “and burn your enemies, 
God does the same.”’ 

‘It is a strange thing to say, but when the 
number of’/any public body exceeds that of forty 
or fifty, the whole assembly has an element of 
joyous childhood in it, and each member revives 
at times the glad mischievous nature of his school- 
boy days.’ 

‘There are some diseases for which Lacordaire 
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says (he is speaking of morbid solitude) there are 
but two remedies, Death and God.’ 

‘That nameless gift which misfortune adds to 
the greatest virtues. (osswet.)’ 


The Great Text Commentary. 


The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rev. James Collett, Birmingham, to whom 
a copy of Dykes’s Zhe Christian Minister has 
been sent. ; 

Illustrations for the Great Text for January 
must be received by the 1st of December. The 
text is Dt 33% 


The Great Text for February is Dt 3377— 


The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms. 


A copy of Dykes’s The Christian Minister or any 
volume of ‘ The Scholar as Preacher’ Series will be 
given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for March is Dt 34>6—‘So 
Moses the servant of the Lord died there in the 
land of Moab, according to the word of the Lord. 
And he buried him in the valley in the land of 
Moab over against Bethpeor: but no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre unto this day.’ A copy of Barton’s 
Lecclesiastes or Chadwick’s Pastoral Teaching of 
St, Paul will be given for the best illustration. 

The Great Text for April is Rev 15-&—‘ Unto 
him that loveth us, and loosed us from our sins by 
his blood ; and he made us to be a kingdom, to 
be priests unto his God and Father; to him be 
the glory and the dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.’ <A copy of Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s 
The Bible of Nature or Rutherfurd’s St. Paul's 
Epistles to Colosse and Laodicea will be given for 
the best illustration. 

The Great Text for May is Rev 1!°—‘I was in 
the Spirit on the Lord’s day.’ A copy of Clark 
Murray’s Handbook of Christian Ethics, or of 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s Zhe Bible of 
Vature, will be given for the best illustration. 

Those who send illustrations should at the 
same time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. 


Books Wanted and Offered. 


Books wanted to buy, and books offered for 
sale, will be inserted free, but the Editor will 
exercise his judgment as to their insertion. A 


stamp for re-posting must be sent with every offer 
to buy or sell. All correspondence must be direct 
to the Editor’s address, St. Cyrus, Montrose, 
Scotland, not to the publishing offices. 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Plummer’s Baedae Opera (Clar. Press). 
Journal of Philology, No. 10. 

Mind, in volumes, bound or unbound. 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. vi. 


Sacred Books of the East, vol. xix. or vol. xxxiv. (IX.) 
Risen Master (Latham). 

| Fourth Gospel (Scott). 
Johannine Vocabulary (Abbott). 

| Johannine Grammar (Abbott). (X.) 
Expository Times, vols. i., il., ii., iv. (XI.) 


Salmond’s Christian Doctrine of Immortality, and Charles’s 
Doctrine of a Future Life. (XII.) 


BOOKS OFFERED. 


Expositor’s Bible— Chronicles, Ezra to Esther, Psalms. 
(vol. iii.), Isaiah (2 vols.), Ezekiel, 3s. 6d. each, or 41 
‘for whole (carriage paid). (H) 


Motley’s Dutch Republic (Strahan’s ed.), 2 vols., good 
copy, 8s. 

The following works by J. B. Mozley: University Sermons, 
Lectures and other Theological Papers; Lectures on the 
Old Testament, Predestination, Baptismal Regeneration, 
all large type editions, 4s. each ; and Miracles, 3rd ed., 
crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. (1) 


Mahaffy’s Empire of the Ptolemies (uncut, pub. 12s. 6d., 
1895), for 6s. 

Journal of Theological Studies, No. 30 (Jan. 1907), pub. 
3s. 6d. net, for Is. 

Mrs. Bishop (Miss Bird’s), Korea, best ed., 2 vols., 1898, 
7s. (pub. 24s.). 

Dean Church’s Beginnings of the Middle Ages; More 
Letters of Edward Fitzgerald; Henry James’ Partial 
Portraits ; Hutton’s Theological Essays—q vols. of the 
Eversley Series, 2s. 6d. each (pub. 4s. net), or 8s. 6d. 
for the four. (J) 


Expositor, Jan. 1904-Oct. 1908; Expositor’s Bible— 
Matthew, Luke, Exodus, Judges, Jeremiah; Revdéew of 
Theology and Philosophy, vol. iii., each for one-third 
price. (KX) 
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